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- Western Kentucky State Teachers College 


Bowling Green - - Kentucky 


If interested send for a copy of the new catalog and a late issue of 
Teachers College Heights 


Address: 
H. H. CHERRY, Bowling Green, Kentucky 











Air View of College Heights. The Ogden campus with its two splendid buildings, and the two new buildings 
now under construction on College Heights are not shown in this picture. 


THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION WESTERN KENTUCKY TEACHERS COLLEGE 


PURPOSES 
1. To acquire useful information and disseminate it for the benefit of the college and Alumni. 
2. Toconduct an employment bureau. 
3. To publish and distribute the college paper. 
4. To foster the home-coming spirit. 
5. To keep the Alumni in touch with college life. . 
6. To serve communities by bringing the spirit of the school to them through the organization of local Alumni 


To furnish information, on request, that will help the Alumnus solve his or her particular problem out in the 
To aid the college in getting a better type of under-graduates. 


9. To support the college spiritually, materially, and economically in every worthy enterprise. 
10. To fosterin every way the spirit of education through help, co-operation, and service. 


MEMBERSHIPS 


The regular members are all graduates from Western Kentucky Teachers College with degrees; all graduates from 
the Life Certificate classes from that institution prior to 1928; all graduates from Ogden College, all graduates from 
Potter College and all graduates from the old Southern Normal. The associate members are—those students in the 
college field who have attended one of these institutions for a period of one term. 





. FEES 


One dollar each year is charged for all memberships. This includes one year’s subscription tothe College Heights 
Herald, the student and Alumni paper. 


HOW YOU CAN HELP 


1. By becoming a member now (payment can be made later if desired). 

2. By helping us secure other members. 

3. By writing or reporting to the Alumni office, bits of news and other information which would be of interest 
and value to the Association and to the college. 
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The President and Faculty of 


Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 


Extend a Cordial Welcome 


To the 


EDUCATORS OF CENTRAL KENTUCKY 
To the 


First Annual Conference of the 
Central Kentucky Education Association 


| convene at Richmond November 28-29 in | 
beautiful new Hiram Brock Auditorium at Eastern. 






CENTRAL KENTUCKY 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


COMPRISING 31 COUNTIES 
(SHADED AREA) 















a 





Many of Kentucky’s most prominent educators will 
appear on the conference program as announced by 
Superintendent Lee Kirkpatrick, president of the 
Central Kentucky Education Association. On the 
evening of November 28 convention visitors will be 
entertained at a concert by the Cincinnati Little 
Symphony Orchestra. 


EVERY TEACHER IN CENTRAL KENTUCKY SHOULD ATTEND THIS GREAT 
CONFERENCE OF EDUCATIONAL LEADERS IN A DISCUSSION OF 
CURRENT EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS IN KENTUCKY 
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University of Kentucky 


FRANK L. McVey, PuH.D., LL.D., President 


EsTABLISHED 1865 LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 





Colleges of Arts and Sciences - Agriculture - Engineering 


Law - Education - Commerce 
and the 


Graduate School 





Bureaus of Business Research, Municipal Research and School Service, 
Experimental Farms, Libraries, Laboratories, Forest Reserve 





A MODERN UNIVERSITY FOR THE PEOPLE OF KENTUCKY 


SECOND SEMESTER BEGINS FEBRUARY 2, 1931 





ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR FOR A CATALOG 





























Standardized Business 
Education 





Two-year and four-year courses in Higher Accounting and Com- 
mercial Teacher Training. Fully accredited. 

Regular Commercial courses ranging from seven months up. 

Business is the big interest of this country. To keep step with‘it 
one must be trained. We have keyed our courses to meet exacting 


demands. 
Member of National Association of Accredited Commercial 


schools. 
We are filling positions constantly. 


Bowling Green Business University, Inc. 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 
NEAR MAMMOTH CAVE NATIONAL PARK 
J. L. HARMAN, President J. MURRAY HILL, Vice-President 
W. S. ASHBY, Business Manager 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 








THE KENTUCKY READING CIRCLE 


For years the Kentucky Reading Circle 
Board has been recommending excellent 
books to teachers, and for that same 
number of years large numbers of teachers 
in Kentucky interested in professional 
growth, have procured books from the 
Secretary of the Board and have read and 
grown in their profession. The work of the 
Board has grown to such an extent that the 
members of the Kentucky Reading Circle 
Board recently requested the Kentucky 
Education Association to take over the 
work of the Board and handle it through 
the executive offices of the Kentucky 
Education Association, 1317-1318 Heyburn 
Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 


The final details for the handling of the 
Reading Circle work in Kentucky have not 
been fully completed, but the books 
adopted by the Board are now available 
through the offices of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. This is one of the most 
forward steps that has been taken in 
Kentucky in a long time. The executive 
offices of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion are ample to handle easily and efficient- 
ly the work of the Reading Circle Board. 
The Reading Circle work should be under 
the partial supervision and under the 
administration of Kentucky’s greatest pro- 
fessional organization. 


The members of the Association wish to 
extend their congratulations to the Reading 
Circle Board and the Board of Directors 
of the Kentucky Education Association 
in this most recent move for progress in 
the professionalization of all the teachers 
of the State. 


A BOOK A MONTH 


At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Kentucky Education 
Association, Superintendent L. R. Gregory, 
president of our organization, suggested 
that one of the ways to insure great pro- 
fessional growth on the part of the teachers 
in Kentucky would be to get all of our 





teachers to read one professional book 
each month. This suggestion has genuine 
merit. The teacher who reads is the teacher 
who grows. 


There are large numbers of excellent 
books that deal with all phases of elemen- 
tary and secondary education available 
at small cost to the teachers of Kentucky. 
On pages 48 and 49 of the October JouRNAL 
may be found reviews of five excellent pro- 
fessional books that have been adopted by 
the Kentucky State Reading Circle Board 
for this year. Select one of these books, 
order it from the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation, 1317-1318 Heyburn Building, 
Louisville, and read it during the month 
of November. 


It would be a wonderful thing if every 
teacher in Kentucky would read one pro- 
fessional book each month for the rest of 
the year. Let’s start with the month of 
November. Read the book that appeals 
to you most, and see if you can’t get some- 
thing that will aid you in improving 
instruction in your school. Superintend- 
ents can greatly aid in stimulating help- 
ful reading by making the books adopted 
by the State Reading Circle Board the 
bases of discussion at their monthly 
teachers’ meetings. 


Who would profit from such professional 
reading? The teachers themselves, first, 
but greatest and most lasting help would 
come to the children who are being taught 
in our public schools. 


Read a book a month and grow with 
your profession. He who does not read 
will soon pass out of the picture. Read, 
live, and be an efficient teacher, or to- 
morrow you may find that there is no place 
in the profession for you. 





CHOOSING A COLLEGE 


Principals of high schools in Kentucky 
should be interested in the article in this 
issue of the JouRNAL by Mr. Ellis M. 
Reeves, a graduate student at the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. Mr. Reeves started out 
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to find the reasons for a student’s choice 
of a college. A careful reading of his 
article will throw much light on this 
problem. 

High school principals will do more in 
the future to enlighten their students about 
college opportunities than they have done 
in the past. A larger amount of informa- 
tion concerning college opportunities should 
be made available to high school graduates. 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL FUNDS 


The people of Kentucky spend more than 
half as much for schools as they do for life 
insurance, according to the September 
Bulletin of the Research Division, National 
Education Association. The annual bill 
for insuring lives of Kentucky citizens is 
$40,000,000, while the cost of public 
elementary and secondary schools and 
colleges is $28,000,000. 

Both of these expenditures are protection 
for the future. The one reimburses for the 
loss of human resources; the other creates 
and builds new human resources upon 
which the State may depend for achieve- 
ments tomorrow. 


Kentucky spends 2.29 per cent of the 
annual income of its citizens for schools, 
according to the same bulletin. As the 
nation as a whole devotes 2.74 per cent of 
its income to public schools, Kentucky’s 
relative expenditure therefore is a little less 
than the national average. North Dakota, 
with 6.13 per cent of the income of its 
citizens spent for schools, leads all the 
states. 

Contrary to the opinion of critics who 
express fear that free schools may some day 
become too great a strain on the national 
pocketbook, the Research Division report 
shows that there has been very little differ- 
ence in the per cent of national income 
expended for publicelementary and second- 
ary schools during a period of seven years. 
In 1922 the proportion of national income 
appropriated for the support of schools 
was 2.40 per cent; in 1928, it was 2.44 
per cent. 


ARMISTICE DAY 


A revision of the folder containing 
program material suggested for the use of 
schools in the celebration of Armistice and 


other patriotic holidays, emphasizing world 
fellowship and peace in place of rivalry 
and war, has just been completed by the 
Women’s International League. This 
source list of poems, stories, prose readings 
including Bible selections and the speeches 
of famous men, plays and pageants, dances, 
songs and topics for talks or essays, was 
originally prepared by a group of teachers 
several years ago and has had wide distri- 
bution. It now appears with the addition 
of much new material and may be obtained 
(single copies free of charge, two cents 
apiece in quantity) from the Women’s 
International League for Peace and Free- 
dom, Pennsylvania Branch, 1924 Ehestnut 
Street, Philadelphia. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


This issue of the JOURNAL has much 
valuable material that will be helpful in 
bringing American Education Week prop- 
erly before our people. The great, funda- 
mental purpose of American Education 
Week is to insure that all the people of our 
nation shall have a better understanding 
of the necessity of education in a democ- 
racy and shall more fully appreciate the 
problems and progress of our public school 
system. 


Every school in the state should do 
something to interest the people of its 
community in the things it is attempting 
to do for its youth. Ask the local Parent- 
Teacher Association to join you in making 
American Education Week, which begins 
November 10th, the most stimulating in 
the history of your community. Make it 
a “red letter’’ week in building educational 
good will in your neighborhood. 


Your banker, your doctor, your minister, 
your lawyer, your county agent, your 
county officials, and your business men 
will be glad to assist you in your programs. 
Some of them will give excellent talks if 
requested to do so. | 


Study the program outlined elsewhere 
in the JOURNAL, and do something different, 
something worth while for American 
Education Week. Use your local citizens 
and use the children in your school in 
building a program that has interest and 
worth for your people. 
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GUY WHITEHEAD 
(A Stupy IN SINCERITY) 


Guy Whitehead is dead—dead at forty- 
two. How brief, we say, was his life. 
Yet in these four decades and two years he 


lived more than many do in twice that. 


span of life. It is not the duration of time 
that gives length to life; it is the fullness 
of the time. His life was rich in the 
eternal values; it was so freely spent in 








Guy WHITEHEAD 


blessing others. Life was service to him; 
it had no other meaning. From this 
giving and spending came his greatest 
thrill. All his time and talents were 
dedicated to the glory of God and the 
service of mankind. 


Guy Whitehead had a genius for making 
friends, yet he never sought actively or 
consciously to make them. His capacity 
for friendship knew no limits. He might 
have been an Arthur Hallam to Tennyson 
or a Jonathan to King David. To know 
him was to respect him. To know him 
intimately was to love him. 


Whitehead was our friend. It has 
always been a privilege to enjoy such a 
friendship. Twenty-five years ago we met. 
It was at college. Boys we were then. 
But for a quarter of a century we have 
traveled the highway of friendship. The 


joys of that friendship have known no 
bounds. It was a friendship that satisfied. 
It required no effort. He always under- 
stood. Sometimes we talked; frequently 
we walked; often we read together. Speech 
was not necessary, for he seemed to be able 
to commune without the use of it. In 
season and out, he was always the same, 
only growing more interesting with the 
passing years. He had a way of making 
one think the best thoughts and do the 
finest things. His friendship was a chal- 
lenge to finer deeds. 


We have known Guy Whitehead an even 
quarter of a century. We have known 
him as intimately as men often know each 
other. We have seen his responses to such 
a range of situations that we could antici- 
pate almost in detail his reaction to any 
sort of challenge. We knew his ideals, 
his ethical code. We knew much more 
of him than can be learned from a study of 
behavior. We have watched his behavior, 
but our acquaintance was supplemented 
by something more subtle than mere 
watching. It was made perfect by the 
intimacy of a harmonious friendship. 


His professional career is a matter of 
record. Its various steps are known by 
most of the State’s educational leaders. 
We do not write of Whitehead the teacher, 
but of Whitehead the man. We have not 
known anyone as meticulously sincere. 
His was not a forked tongue and when he 
spoke, whether to friends or strangers, it 
was the truth as he saw it—and his evalua- 
tion of the truth was remarkably precise. 
In that quarter of a century we never knew 
him to speak a sentence formulated or 
shaped to achieve his own gain. He was 
not what is known in America as a “good 
mixer.”’ He never ‘‘glad-handed”’ his way 
into anything. His graciousness and tact 
were spontaneous and never planned. 
Objectively speaking he was not ambitious. 
He never maneuvered nor hoped for this 
specific position, or that definite distinction. 
He never in his life made application for a 
position unless the employing authorities 
explicitly so requested. He never requested 
either directly or indirectly the support of a 
friend in behalf of any position or honor. 
He moved always with a philosophic calm, 
uninfluenced by the hurried and _ hectic 
ways of men. No self-centered grossness 
confused his thoughts or deeds, and no vu!l- 
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gar haste brought him to premature goals. 
Clean, sincere, and without fear he passed 
his earthly span. 

If life had offered no other values, life 
would have been a rich and precious thing 
to us because he was our friend. 

Two FRIENDs. 


THE DOCTRINE OF SPECIFIC 
OBJECTIVES 


By Boyp H. Bope, 
Ohio State University 


Educational thought at the present time 
shows a tendency to swing sharply towards 
the view that our objectives should be 
determined by a process of scientific 
analysis. This view is known as the 
doctrine of specific objectives. It involves 
a complete misconception of the place of 
scientific method in education. Scientific 
procedure is useful in determining matters 
of fact, and in the selection of means for a 
given end. Objectives, however, represent 
values, and with regard to these science is 
neutral. 

A second criticism may be made on the 
ground that the doctrine of specific objec- 
tives is too much preoccupied with skills 
and mechanical habits. We can lay out 
with precision the various steps in a routine 
activity, but it would obviously be impos- 
sible to do this if we should undertake to 
train a person to be an inventor. In this 
case we should have to be content with 
general procedures and the development 
of acritical attitude. In its most significant 
aspects education is a kind of inventing. 
It requires a progressive reorganization of 
experience, which must be done experi- 
mentally and critically. Scientific method 
is invaluable in education, but it is misused 
if we apply it to the determination of 
objectives. Phen PE ATA 

A country’s greatest resource is the 
untrained talent of its rising generation. 
To search this out and give it full oppor- 
tunity is surely a good philosophy for a 
democracy. Whether we represent the 
endowed or the publicly supported institu- 
tions, there rests on all alike the imperative 
obligation to exercise to the uttermost such 
creative imagination, such wisdom and 
energy and devotion as we can command 
to meet the bewildering educational needs 
of our time and people.-—James R. Angell. 





TO MAKE FOR 
THANKSGIVING 


! 

An attractive pic- 
ture that is easy 
enough for the tiny 
tots and interesting 
enough for the older 
ones. It will be 
appreciated by 
Mother, or used by 
the child to decorate 
his own room. 





Glass, picture, 
cardboard back and ° 
ns : | strips of binding 

Size 3% x 3/4 inches are all furnished, 
delivered to the school (if in Louisville) for 4c each, 
or mailed anywhere in Kentucky for 5c each, post- 
paid. 


- ~ oe 
age 











To insure prompt delivery please have 
orders in by Nov. 15. Send 6c in stamps 
for sample. 


For further information call or write: 
JESSIE V. LEE, 


Louisville, Ky. 


Shaw. : 4438 Box 587 














EDUCATION 


Upon the subject of education, not pre- 
suming to dictate any plan or system 
respecting it, I can only say that I view 
it as the most important subject which we 
as a people can be engaged in. That every 
man may receive at least a moderate 
education, and thereby be enabled to read 
the histories of his own and other countries, 
by which he may duly appreciate the value 
of our free institutions, appears to be an 
object of vital importance, even on this 
account alone, to say nothing of the advan- 
tiuges and satisfaction to be derived from 
all being able to read the Scriptures and 
other works, both of a religious and moral 
nature, for themselves. 


For my part, I desire to see the time when 
education—and by its means morality, 
sobriety, enterprise, and industry—shall 
become much more general than at present, 
and should be gratified to have it in my 
power to contribute something to the 
advancement of any measures which might 
have a tendency to accelerate that happy 
period.—Abraham Lincoln. 





Some of Kentucky’s Most Notable 
Educational Pioneers 


In this series there will appear brief sketches of some of Kentucky's most notable educational 


pioneers. 


These are contributed in the belief that even a casual acquaintance 


with those who have blazed the ways would add to pedagogical self- 
respect and therefore to effectiveness in teaching 


CONSTANTINE S. RAFINESQUE 


By A. L. CRABB, 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


Every thoughtful Kentuckian must be 
grateful for the part of Transylvania in 
winning the West for literacy. There 
were giants in the early days. Reverend 
David Rice, who personally and success- 
fully solicited subscriptions for the college 
from George Washington, John Adams, 
Aaron Burr, and Robert Morris, was a 
giant in other capacities than as an agent 
for a drive. George Nicholas, Professor of 
Law and Politics during 1799, was a giant 
in constitutional law. Doctors B.W. Dudley 
and Daniel Drake were giants in the 
practice and teaching of medicine. The 
Reverend Horace Holley was a giant in 
logic. There were many giants, and the 
fame of Transylvania traveled far. Once 
a president of Brown University, entirely 
in good standing there, resigned his post to 
accept the presidency of Transylvania. 
So rich is Transylvania’s heritage from 
these strong men that a student there who 
has an ear for such things can hear, at the 
close of day when lessons are done, epic 
tales of the deeds wrought by these giants. 


Perhaps the greatest scholar ever on the 
Transylvania roster was Constantine S. 
Rafinesque. Collins calls him ‘Probably 
the most learned man in America.’’ And to 
his learning, as we shall see, he joined a 
most amazing versatility. 


He was born near Constantinople in 1784. 
In 1791 the family moved to France and 
later toItaly. In 1802 he came to America. 
“At that time,” he wrote, “I was already 
committed inexorably to Nature.” The 
commitment, however, wasn’t inexorable 
unless prehistoric fortifications and burial 
places may be classed as a phase of nature, 


for he subsequently became America’s 
unquestioned authority in such matters. 
From 1802 to 1805 he was busy collecting 
botanical specimens peculiar to this coun- 
try. Hereturned to Europe and spent ten 
years in Sicily collecting plants, minerals, 
fossils, fishes, mollusca, etc. In 1815 he 
published in French ‘The Analysis of 
Nature.’”’ Also, that year he returned to 
America. He was for a few months tutor 
for a private family in New York. Always 
his mind was on exploring and collecting. 
In the spring of 1818 he started on a tour 
of the Western states, which extended over 
two thousand miles. He traveled on foot 
through Pennsylvania studying intensely 
its botanical resources. From Pittsburgh 
to Louisville he went by flatboat. He 
stoppped at Louisville several weeks 
studving and making drawings of the fishes 
and shells of the river. He continued on 
down the river and at Henderson, spent a 
week with Audubon, the ornithologist. 
He then returned by a circuitous route to 
Philadelphia, almost immediately setting 
out again westward. In 1819 he accepted 
the chair of natural sciences and modern 
languages in Transylvania in which position 
he remained nearly seven years. In 1824 
he published the first volume of ‘The His- 
tory of the Earth and Mankind,” which 
work was finally increased to a total of 
5,000 pages. Following his resignation 
at Transylvania he spent the rest of his life 
as a sort of peripatetic student and writer. 
He died at Philadelphia in 1840. 


Professor Rafinesque lacked only one 
point of achieving colleagueship with the 
great scholars of the world, namely scien- 
tific incredulousness. His enthusiasm in 
discovery ran so high that he often accepted 
without demanding even tentative verifi- 
cation. Audubon once took grotesque 
advantage of this weakness. He offered 


Rafinesque a series of drawings of some 
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remarkable and wholly imaginative fishes 
found in Green River near Henderson. 
Rafinesque accepted them eagerly and they 
appeared in a published study made by him. 
He was not a comfortable colleague, and 
it is possible that a sigh of relief could have 
been heard at Transylvania on his depar- 
ture. But when he went the school had lost 
one of the most remarkable men ever 
engaged in education on this continent. 
He was capable of prodigious labor both 
in search and organization, and his interest 
occupied a range unbelievably wide. Once, 
in 1836, he was asked what profession he 
followed. Heanswered ‘“‘Botanist, natu- 
ralist, conchologist, geologist, geographer, 
ethnographer, philologist, historian, anti- 
quary, poet, philosopher and economist.” 
Collins observes somewhat quaintly that 
“Our somewhat extended examination of 
his curious labors convinces us that he was 
right.” 


AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS 
INCREASE DURING YEAR 


Washington, D. C.—Deaths, as the 
result of automobile accidents in the 
United States during 1930, will reach 
the appalling total of 36,000 or approxi- 
mately 10 per day, according to estimates 
just made by the American Motorists’ 
Association. 

The estimates are based on a preliminary 
survey for the first six months of this year, 
which shows that there has been an increase 
of nine per cent in automobile fatalities, 
over the corresponding period of 1929. 

“At the same rate of increase, for the 
entire year of 1930, it will mean that a 
total of 36,035 persons will meet their 
death as the result of automobile accidents, 
representing an increase of 2,975 over the 
1929 traffic toll which was 33,060,” declares 
J. Borton Weeks, President of the American 
Motors Association. 

The greatest number of accidents, ac- 
cording to reports made to the Department 
of Commerce, occur between 5:00 and 6:00 
o'clock, during the motor vehicle traffic 
movement homeward. The next most 
dangerous period of the day is between 
7:00 and 8:00 P. M., while Sunday is the 
most dangerous day of the week due, of 
course, to the increased use of automobiles 
on that day, the statement concludes. 
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Secondary Education in Kentucky 


By JAMEs H. RICHMOND, 


High School Supervisor State Depart- 
ment of Education 


The 784 high schools in Kentucky, 97 of 
which were private schools, enrolled 67,576 
pupils during the school year, 1928-29*. 
Five hundred and sixty of these schools 
were fully accredited by the College 
Association of Kentucky. The number of 
accredited public high schools was 473—an 
excellent showing, for only 520 public high 
schools were eligible for accredited rela- 
tions. (Only four-year high schools may 
be accredited.) The value of buildings 
and grounds of the 687 public high schools 
was $22,766,747; that of laboratory 
equipment, $610,768, and the total number 
of volumes in the high school libraries was 
approximately 400,000. Principals and 
teachers in these schools, numbering 2,810, 
received in salaries $3,827,535, and their 
total operating costs were $5,130,460. 


The figures given in the paragraph above 
indicate the remarkable development that 
has taken place in secondary education in 
Kentucky during the last twenty-five years. 
It had long been the obligation, indif- 
ferently observed at times, of cities of the 
first, second, third and fourth classes to 
maintain high schools; but it was not 
until 1908 that counties were legally bound 
to organize high schools, and not until 1914 
was this obligation imposed upon indepen- 
dent graded districts. Today, all the cities 
and counties in the State, and practically 
all of the independent graded districts, are 
maintaining, or at least providing for, 
four-year high school service for their 
children. 


The chief impetus in high school growth 
and development in Kentucky was given 
by the law enacted in 1908, which required 
counties to maintain high schools. Prior 
to this date there were fewer than 50 public 
high schools in Kentucky (most of them in 
cities), and many of these offered courses 
not extending beyond the ninth and tenth 
grades. The instruction was unsystematic, 
and regularly organized curricula were not 
offered. By 1915 there were 316 public 





*Data for the year 1929-30 has not yet been fully tabulated. 


high schools, and ten years later thenumber 
had increased to 608. 

For several years subsequent to 1908 the 
most significant feature in the development 
of Kentucky’s high school program was the 
creation of new schools. Hundreds of 
schools were organized, but little attention 
was given to the qualifications of teachers 
and less to the equipment of the school. A 
makeshift building, a faculty often selected 
in haphazard fashion, and a student body 
loosely classified, constituted the set-up. 
Many of these schools were poorly located 
and there was, and is today, an overlapping 
of population zones. But this wasa 
natural condition. The new ardor for 
high schools and the compelling impulse 
for prompt action demanded the immediate 
organization of such schools. A trained 
professional leadership on the one hand and 
an experienced public on the other had not 
been developed to give wise direction to 
this movement. Kentucky’s experience 
in this matter paralleled that of many 
other states. The inevitable result was 
the organization of many unnecessary 
high schools and many more that were 
poorly located. 

This period of intense organization of 
high schools covered about ten years. 
During the time a better-trained leadership 
was in the making; our teacher training 
institutions were beginning to function; 
and public school standards and objectives 
were taking shape. Then it was that 
another phase of our high school develop- 
ment began to be in evidence: Teachers 
were demanding adequate teaching aids, 
and in this demand they were supported 
by the constituted school authorities of the 
State. As the result of this movement 
visual aids were added to the school 
equipment, laboratories were equipped 
with necessary apparatus, and libraries 
were installed. Much remains to be done 
in this matter but it is only fair to say that 
our high schools are as well equipped as 
any in the South, and in most of these 
schools this equipment is receiving regular 
and intelligent use. 
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Following hard upon this period of 
equipment expansion, and co-incident with 
it in part, was another, which emphasized 
the qualifications of teachers. Teacher 
standards were raised, more rigid certifica- 
tion laws enacted and enforced, and all 
organized school agencies co-operated in 
the progressive effort to raise the standard 
of the teaching profession in Kentucky. 
As a result of this movement no one may 
teach in high school if he has not had at 
least 64 semester hours of standard college 
work. In the school year 1928-29 ap- 
proximately 75 per cent of our high school 
teachers were college graduates, and when 
the statistical reports for 1929-30 are 
tabulated they will undoubtedly show a 
larger proportion of college graduates than 
that disclosed by the figures of the previous 
year. Moreover, our present excelled 
“approval” and “accrediting’”’ regulations 
will, in time, guarantee high school facul- 
ties that are 100 per cent college graduates. 
And this will be as it should be: Our State 
has spent millions of dollars upon our 
university and our teacher training institu- 
tions, and these institutions have made 
available a sufficient number of graduates 
to meet all the demands for trained 
teachers. 


Another stage in high school develop- 
ment in Kentucky is at hand. Not only 
is it desirable that teachers be trained but 
they must be trained for specific teaching 
jobs. The State Board of Education has 
recently adopted the new curricula pre- 
pared by the State Department of Educa- 
tion, and these curricula provide definite 
jobs. Except in one-teacher and two- 
teacher schools, the teacher is expected to 
teach in no more than two fields of instruc- 
tion, and these fields are to be those in 
which he ‘‘majored’”’ and “minored” in 
college. This is not an arbitrary exaction 
but a fair and constructive regulation. 
One does not send for a carpenter to fix a 
furnace; neither does one require a cobbler 
to lay bricks. It is equally as illogical to 
place an English “‘major’’ and social science 
“minor” in charge of classes in mathe- 
matics and chemistry; and yet this is being 
done in scores of Kentucky high schools. 
The fault, however, is not usually charge- 
able to school administrators. If they are 
worth their salt, these administrators 
covet trained teachers and sound teaching 


organizations. But too frequently school 
boards, not always actuated by high, 
though misguided motives, arrogate to 
themselves the right to nominate teachers 
without consulting the superintendent or 
principal; and not infrequently they 
employ these teachers over the protests of 
school administrators. Such procedure is 
archaic and vicious and must be stopped. 
School boards are not qualified to build 
teacher organizations and progressive and 
courageous superintendents, and principals 
will demand that professional matters be 
left in the hands of those qualified to 
consider them. 


The State Department of Education is 
squarely behind this policy of providing 
for definite teaching jobs, and through its 
supervisors will aid in every possible way 
the realization of this sound educational 
objective. It is heartening to note that 
substantial progress has been made toward 
this end. 


Another pertinent phase in the develop- 
ment of Kentucky high schools, and 
corollary to the one just previously dis- 
cussed, is the demand for a unified high 
school program. For five years, or longer, 
the State Department of Education and 
the State Board of Education have recom- 
mended and adopted curricula based upon 
the principle of uniformity. It takes time, 
however, to practicalize our ideals, and it 
has taken time to educate the profession 
and public alike to the desirability of a 
uniform high school program. The time is 
ripe, however, for this principle of uni- 
formity to be accepted in Kentucky. In 
the August conferences conducted by the 
supervisors of the State Department this 
principle of uniformity was advanced and 
recommended, and was received with 
approval by the great majority of school 
administrators. It has the hearty support 
of the superintendent of Public Instruction, 
the official sanction of the State Board of 
Education, and the unqualified approval 
of the leaders in education in this, and 
other states. 


The new curricula, recently prepared 
by the State Department of Education and 
approved by the State Board of Education, 
were drafted with this principle of uni- 
formity in mind, and all the combined 
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authority of the Department and the Board 
will be exercised to the accomplishment of 
this highly-desirable end. 


Uniformity in curriculum _ building 
doesn’t necessarily mean sameness; it 
doesn’t call for the laws of the ‘‘Medes and 
Persians”; nor does it presage a program, 
drab, monotonous and inflexible. These 
curricula offer many programs, and many 
electives, but running through them all 
are the guiding principles of definite 
teaching jobs and uniform programs. The 
acceptance of these curricula will enable 
our teacher training institutions to render 
a more definite and specific service in 
preparing teachers for our high schools, who 
in turn will be qualified to render a finer 
service to the pupils who may come under 
their direction. 


Since 1920 the principal growth in 
Kentucky high schools has been in the 
county school systems. This growth, as I 
have previously stated, has not always 
been wisely directed. Many sections of 
Kentucky are ‘‘over-high-schooled.”’ Pro- 
gressive county superintendents and their 
boards are striving to correct this condition. 
They are calling upon the State Depart- 
ments of Education to assist them in 
making surveys that they may ascertain 
their school requirements. As the result 
of these surveys many schools are 
being discontinued. In one county, last 
year, four high schools were closed, and in 
another, three. It is discouraging, however 
to find a few county boards that continue to 
organize high schools at every cross-roads. 
Such a policy is a wanton waste of the tax- 
payer’s money. The problem in Kentucky 
is the elimination of unnecessary high 
schools, and the strengthening of those 
that remain, and not the establishment of 
new schools except in rare cases. 


Good roads and an enlarged vision are 
making possible and imperative programs 
of consolidation. Consolidation guarantees 
larger and better schools, richer curricula, 
and more economical administration. The 
mounting costs of high school service 
demand that school boards give considera- 
tion to this movement. In the year 1928- 


1929 the median per capita for Kentucky 
high schools was $92.26; and yet there were 
62 high schools with per capita ranging from 
$126 to $150; 27 ranging from $151 to 
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$175; 16 from $176 to $200; and 13 had 
per capita costs in excess of $201. One 
school has a cost of $450 per pupil. 


These figures speak for them-selves, 
and show conclusively that high school 
costs must be studied to the end that 
many small, weak high schools, in 
sections that offer no hope for growth, 
must be done away with. 


Moreover, justice demands that greater 
aid be given the elementary grades. Too 
frequently is it the case that little is left 
for the elementary grades after the high 
schools have been equipped. This is 
unfair to the grades and detrimental to 
the best interests of the high schools, for a 
strong system of high schools cannot be 
erected upon a weak elementary school 
foundation. Lowering the standards of 
our high schools must not be considered or 
tolerated; they must continue to develop 
along sound educational lines. To support 
them, and at the same time to mete out 
justice to the elementary grades, sound 
policies of organization and administration 
are required. 


The development of the six-year high 
school has afforded some relief for the 
grades, but not enough; and because of the 
gross inequalities existing in the measure of 
financial aid to the grades and high schools, 
the State Department of Education is 
sponsoring and prosecuting a campaign for 
a unified school program, in which the 
elementary schools shall share equally with 
the high schools in money and educational 
direction. 


The high school problem in Kentucky is 
largely rural, since 80 per cent of these 
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Supplementary Readers 





which supply material for the Modern Reading Program 





Chinook and His Family (Seeley and Lane)— 
Grades 4-5. True stories about Chinook, the 
famous husky who went to the South Pole with 
Byrd, and about other sled dogs. $0.69. 


er of Play (Ketchum and Rice)—Grades 1-2. 


Land of Make-Believe (Ketchum and Rice)— 
Grades 1-2. $0.60. 

Billy Gene and His Friends (Lynch)—Grades 
1-2. $0.51. 

A Week with Andy (Pitman and Dearborn)— 
Grades 1-2. $0.60. 

Wags and Woofie (Aldredge and McKee)— 
Grades I-2. $0.48. 
TheClimbingTwins(Clark)—Grades 2-3. $0.63. 
Cubby Bear (Ellingwood)—Grades 2-3. $0.54. 


Our Story Reader (Kirk, Van Heyde, Orr)— 
Grades 1-4. First Book, $0.51, Second, $0.60, 
Third, $0.60. 


GINN AND COMPANY 





Net Prices Are Quoted. Transportation Is at the Expense of the Purchaser 


Little World-Children (Scantlebury)—Grades 
2-3. $0.54. 

Oregon Chief (Hudspeth)—Grades 3-4. $0.60. 
How the Indians Lived (Dearborn)—Grades 3- 
4. $0.57. 

Peter’s Wonderful Adventure (Murphy)— 
Grades 2-3. $0.57. 

Fun at Sunnyside Farm (Minor)— Grades 3-4, 
$0.54. 

en Feet (Wolfschlager)—Grades 3-4. 
$0.54. 


ree’ Visit to America (Patri) —Grades 
~4, s 

How the Old World Found the New (Barnard, 
Tall, Gambrill)—Grades 4-5. $0.60. 

When Grandfather Was a Boy (Bailey)— 
Grades 3-4. $0.54. 

Boys and Girls of Colonial Times (Mulliken) 
—Grades 5-6. $0.57. 


199 East Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio 











schools are located in county and indepen- 
dent graded districts, and 80 per cent of the 
students in Kentucky high schools are in 
schools employing six teachers, or fewer. 
Again, the facts in the case point to con- 
solidation as the solution of our problem, 
since the rural sections afford the main 
avenue for programs of consolidation. 
The limits of this article do not permit a 
discussion of the development of the six- 
year high school and the junior high school. 
Both of these types of organization are 
growing in favor. There are now over a 
hundred six-year high schools in Kentucky, 
and each school year will show advances 
toward this type of organization. 
Kentucky has made great progress in 
secondary education. Her people have a 
right to be proud of their high schools. 
There must be no recession; and there will 
be none, if wise policies of consolidation 
based upon scientific surveys are adopted 
by the school leadership of the State. 


The more we love the better we are; 
and the greater our friendships are, the 
dearer we are to God.—Jeremy Taylor. 


WHEN, IF EVER, SHOULD 
TEACHERS BE GIVEN LIFE 
POSITIONS? 


Should teachers be given life positions 
after only three years of trial? 


Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberley, dean, school 
of education, Leland Stanford University, 
California, says ‘‘no’’ emphatically. In 
addressing delegates to the recent New 
England Conference of Secondary School 
Principals, Framingham, Massachusetts, 
he pointed out the fallacies of such a 
policy: ‘‘We take on for life, outside of 
flagrant breaches of conduct or serious 
disability, teachers who might have been 
inspired to better themselves with study 
and travel during their experimental three 
years, and who later, feeling secure, lapse 
sometimes into indifferent teachers, hard 
and cruel to pupils.” 


As a remedy, Doctor Cubberley suggests 
giving teachers one-year contracts only for 
the first three years, then a four-year, then 
aseven-yearcontract. Evenafter the seven- 
year period they should not be guaranteed 
life positions, he said.—T he Natton’s Schools. 
Vol. VI, No. 3. 


The Private Junior College 


By J. L. CrEEcH, , 


President Cumberland College, Williams- 
burg, Kentucky 


This is an attempt to state certain facts 
and conclusions regarding the private 
junior college, observed and arrived at 
through an experience as student, teacher, 
dean and president, of over a quarter of a 
century in the same school, Cumberland 
College at Williamsburg, Kentucky, a 
junior college with buildings and grounds 
worth half a million dollars, an endowment 
fund of nearly half a million dollars, a high 
school department with annual enrollment 
of about one hundred and fifty students, 
and college department with annual enroll- 
ment of about one hundred and seventy- 
five. The cost of room, board and tuition 
for the school year of nine months is 
$198.00. The college has a Student Loan 
Fund, available for students of outstanding 
ability and promise, and an Honor Scholar- 
ship Fund, which provides free tuition for 
high school valedictorians and _ saluta- 
torians. 


Most of the problems of a private junior 
college are problems of what courses to 
offer, how to get students, what to do about 
athletics, how to get money and how to 
spend money wisely. 


Since the students of Cumberland College 
with only a few exceptions, are taken from 
the upper half in scholarship of the high 
school graduates of the country, and since 
about ninety per cent of the graduates of 
the college go on to higher institutions of 
learning, the college does not offer voca- 
tional, nor terminal, nor pre-professional 
courses. During the regular year and the 
summer term, from thirty to fifty Cumber- 
land College graduates are enrolled at the 
University of Kentucky, where their two 
years’ work is credited, hour for hour. 
The two years of work are taken from 
courses most commonly offered in the first 
two years of the four-year college. It does 
not seem possible with an enrollment of 
only a hundred and seventy-five to two 
hundred pupils, nearly all of whom go 
on to the four-year college, to offer addi- 
tional courses without being open to 


charges of financial extravagance and waste, 
or instructional inefficiency. 


If a course is labeled pre-professional, 
common honesty of administration de- 
mands that it be open only to such students 
as could be, in the exercise of most careful 
judgment, recommended to the professions 
to which such pre-professional courses lead. 
The same principle obtains, only in less 
degree, for terminal and vocational courses. 


In brief, the small junior college, and 
most of the small private junior colleges, 
should concentrate on some one program 
or field of work such as is suited to the needs 
of the great majority of its students; and 
instead of making a pretense over wide 
fields, should exercise common honesty 
and direct students it cannot accommodate 
to institutions prepared to offer work in the 
field of their interests. 


Cumberland College does not have a 
field agent to solicit students. The total 
cost of all advertising, including catalogues, 
runs about one dollar per student. In the 
five years, since the college discontinued 
the work of the field agent, the college 
enrollment has a good deal more than 
doubled. The money that was formerly 
used in field work has been used in making 
the school better; and the good word 
passed along by the old students has been 
sufficient to bring in all the new students 
the college can accommodate. 


Cumberland College does not have 
intercollegiate football or baseball, and 
basketball is absolutely free from any sort 
of subsidizing whatever. The college 
believes in “athletics for all.’’ Physical 
education is compulsory, and _ besides 
general gymnastics and corrective exer- 
cises, each student is required to learn at 
least two games such as speedball, hockey, 
basketball, golf, tennis, etc. There are no 
athletic fees. The college maintains, free 
of cost to the students, tennis courts and 
both miniature and standard golf courses, 
with free use of balls, rackets and clubs. 


The Carnegie Foundation in its report 
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on athletics, 1929, quotes from President 
Eliot’s report, Harvard College 1900-1901, 
“Data presented for Harvard, Yale and 
Princeton showing that for the period of 
years studied there was no relation between 
athletic successes and college enrollments. 
For example, over a period of ten years in 
which Yale was largely successful athleti- 
cally over Princeton, Princeton made a 
much greater percentage gain in enrollment 
than Yale.”” Thelargest increases in college 
enrollments Cumberland College has had 
came immediately following the discon- 
tinuing of intercollegiate football and 
baseball and the introduction of ‘‘Athletics 
for All.” 


The total cost to the college of the 
“Athletics for All’’ program, including 
such rather unusual provisions as every- 
thing free in tennis and golf, is less 
than one-fourth of the annual deficit the 
college had on intercollegiate football and 
baseball before the introduction of the 
present program. While this paragraph 
is being written, a hundred and forty 
Cumberland College students are actually 
playing tennis, speedball or golf. All the 
other students will play in their turn 
tomorrow. 


The junior college must look for its 
financial support almost exclusively from 
the community it serves. When the recent 
building program was undertaken by 
Cumberland College, the people of Wil- 
liamsburg subscribed, in three hours, 
fifty-five thousand dollars. No college 
has a right to expect financial support 
unless it is serving a real need. If the need 
ceases to exist, or if, in fact, it never has 
existed, the private junior college must fall 
out of the running and go the way so many 
of the private academies have already gone. 


Subsidies from the denominational treas- 
ury cannot be counted on for the private 
junior college unless it meets the test of 
service in a very genuine sense. Church 
funds still have something of the associa- 
tion of ‘“‘the widow’s mite,” since the 
denominational treasury always has in it 
some money that has come through great 
sacrifice on the part of certain members of 
the church who are too poor ever to send 
their children to any college. An increas- 
ingly large number of church people seem 
to be questioning the ethics of turning such 
money to schools where considerable part 
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of it may be diverted to the purchase of 
football uniforms or to providing low costs 
in a finishing school for the daughters of 
the rich, who can and ought to pay. 

No reflection is meant on football and 
intercollegiate athletics nor on the school 
of fashion with sororities and fraternities 
holding prominent places. It is meant 
that the churches generally do not seem as 
enthusiastic as formerly in supporting 
colleges where these features are out- 
standing. For these and other reasons, the 
denominational college must look less in 
the future than it has in the past to sub- 
sidies from the denominational treasury. 


One of the biggest problems of any 
junior college, or any college with small 
enrollment, is to keep down administrative 
and overhead costs so as to allow the maxi- 
mum amount of the annual budget to be 
applied on instruction, thus guaranteeing 
the securing and holding of teachers who 
can teach, teaching being the chief work 
of any junior college. In Cumberland 
College, when the president’s salary is 
apportioned between teaching and adminis- 
tration in proportion to the time devoted 
to each, and all other administrative costs 
are added, the total cost of administration 
runs about seven per cent of the annual 
expenditures. This covers all office work, 
including publicity and advertising and the 
superintending of construction of new 
buildings and the general maintenance of 
the school plant. With this small adminis- 
trative cost and with an income of forty- 
five to fifty thousand dollars from stable 
sources, the college has had no difficulty 
in providing salaries that will secure and 
hold teachers of outstanding ability. The 
friends of the college believe it is serving 
a real need; and as long as it continues in 
its mission of service and can make each 
dollar do a dollar’s worth of work, its 
financial support seems assured. 
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MOST STUDENT ACCIDENTS 
CHARGED TO HOMES AND 
HIGHWAYS 


EsTIMATEs SHOW 560,000 INJURIES 
AND 5,300 DEATHS AMONG 
ScHOOL-AGE GROUPS OF 
NATION Past YEAR 


During the last school year a representa- 
tive group of 276,400 students had 5,311 
accidents, each one serious enough to 
require a doctor’s attention or to cause the 
pupil to stay out of school at least half a 
day, according to the student accident 
reports received by the National Safety 
Council. Fifty-one of these accidents 
resulted in death, and the remainder 
caused a total loss of 17,500 days from 
school, an average of 3.3 days per accident. 

There were about 29,000,000 pupils last 
year in grade and high schools throughout 
the United States. If the experience of 
reporting schools is average (and there is 
some evidence that it is better than 
average), there were 560,000 student 
accidents in this country last year, 5,300 of 
them causing death. And this during only 
the ten months of the school year! The 
magnitude of the child accident problem 
certainly calls for action. 

But intelligent action must be based on 
facts. It is of vital importance to know 


which are the chief hazards and whether 
children of different ages are affected by 
these hazards to the same extent. This is 
the reason for the collection of student 
accident statistics. 


The details of last year’s accidents are 
given in the following table: The rate per 
100,000 student-days is given so that 
differences in the length of the school year 
and in the grade-by-grade enrollment could 
be eliminated and accurate comparisons 
thus made possible. Probably the most 
outstanding feature is the predominance 
of home accidents, constituting nearly 
thirty-two per cent of the total. These 
are followed by ‘‘other’’ accidents (includ- 
ing all that occur at places other than at 
home or at school, and outside school hours 
including the time going to or from schools), 
which total twenty-four per cent. 


Of the school accidents, those happening 
on school grounds were most numerous, 
comprising twenty per cent of the total for 
all types. These were followed by school 
buildings accidents (fifteen per cent), and 
those occurring on the way to or from 
school (nine per cent). This distribution 
does not hold for the high school grades, 
however, where “‘other’’ accidents are most 
numerous and school buildings accidents 
second in frequency. 


NUMBER OF STUDENT ACCIDENTS AND RATES PER 100,000 STUDENT DAYS 
S2PTEMBER, 1929-JuNE, 1930 (AVERAGE ENROLLMENT 276,400) 
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_ Information regarding the Student Accident Reporting System_may be secured from the Education 
Division, National Safety Council, One Park Avenue, New York City. 
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Vocational Education’s Modern 


Trends 


By Davip SNEDDEN, 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


America invests yearly a large proportion 
of its resources in schools and colleges. 
American youth are attending secondary 
and collegiate institutions in multiplying 
numbers. American educators are striving 
constantly to make all forms of education 
produce greater quantities of human well- 
being—well-being of such several kinds as 
health, efficient political co-operation, 
personal culture, full development of 
personality, and vocational competency. 





DAVID SNEDDEN 


Within each major department of educa- 
tional purposes there are at present many 
dynamic trends. Such purposes include 
giving full scope to the naturalistic growth 
of children and youth, instructing and 
training them in safe-guarding health, 
varying and enriching their personal 
culture, preparing them for superior partici- 
pations in co-operative government, and 
others. Our civilization itself is, we know, 
intensely dynamic. As means of further- 
ing sound, and correcting unsound dynamic 


tendencies in that civilization, all far- 
sighted leaders tend to trust more and 
more to appropriate kinds of education 
carried on by schools rather than by other 
agencies. 

Educational preparation for competent 
productive work in the thousand unlike 
vocations of civilized men has not until 
recently been conceived as a desirable or 
practicable function for schools—except for 
a few of the professional vocations. Now, 
however, statesmen and educators in all 
progressive countries are considering very 
seriously the extensive development of 
vocational schools as agencies not only to 
improve the economic condition of their 
people, but also to offset some of the 
undesirable effects of recent tremendous 
mechanizations of industry, to reduce trends 
toward criminality on the part of large 
numbers who cannot or do not now find 
means of preparing for honest work, and 
for several other valuable social ends. 

Hence today we can note the following 
very dynamic trends in the evolution of 
school vocational education in the United 
States. 

a. Toward better appreciation of the 
place of trained vocational competency 
in co-operative life. 

b. Toward better comprehension of the 
low and still diminishing effectiveness, in 
America especially, of non-school agencies 
of vocational preparation. 

c. Toward scientific discovery of school 
agencies which will provide really effective 
preparation for at least some hundreds of 
present-day vocations now most needing 
such help. 


I. TowarRD APPRECIATING THE SIGNIFI- 
CANCE OF SCHOOL VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

To many persons the vocations of men 
—that is, the daily and yearly activities by 
which, in farming or bookkeeping, in 
medicine or homemaking, in truck driving 
or coal-mining, in teaching or homemaking, 
they earn the livelihoods of themselves and 
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their dependents—are not nearly so attrac- 
tive to meet and look at as are the cultures 
of men, the religions of men, the politics of 
men, the fellowships of men or the family 
lives of men. 

But to the sober eye of wisdom the 
vocations of men are like the foundation 
walls of a building. They may not be 
beautiful in themselves but they must 
carry the burden of the superstructure. 
Poorly built foundations will presently 
cause the distortion and crumbling of the 
upper walls and rooms no matter how 
solidly and decoratively these may be con- 
structed. The man or woman who is not 
well grounded and secure in a good vocation 
can have at best only insecure and dis- 
ordered foundations for his culture, his 
religion, his political co-operations, his good 
fellowship, or his family life. 

Viewed in the perspective of several 
thousand years, certainly throughout all 
periods of recorded history in Asia, Africa, 
and Europe, men struggling towards civili- 
zation have in reality always given more 
attention to education whlfich fits for 
vocations than to all other kinds put 
together. But these historic types of 
vocational education—for the military, 
priestly, politica! and artistic vocations no 
less than for the trades, for farming, for 
navigation and for homemaking—were 
almost never given in what could properly 
be called schools. They were given through 
the agencies of apprenticeship—apprentice- 
ships controlled by guilds, by tribal 
customs, by corporations. Throughout 
the middle ages systems of vocational 
education—for priesthood, for military 
leadership and for law no less than for 
baking, banking, weaving and cabinet 
making—were organized under guilds much 
more completely than were primary, 
secondary or university systems of general 
education. 

But in time these guilds underwent dis- 
solution, partly through political causes. 
With them went many of the best features 
of vocational education through apprentice- 
ship. America never has had more than 
some fragments of really good apprentice- 
ship education. 


II. How WEtt Do Americans Now 
ACQUIRE VOCATIONAL POWERS? 


The vocational competencies of men and 
women—that is, the trained skills, the 


accurately possessed knowledge and the 
deepened ideals and other altitudes which 
distinguish the efficient from the inefficient 
as Carpenters or stenographers, teachers or 
physicians, wheat growers or coal miners, 
salesmen of clothing or homemakers—are 
among the most tangible, even measur- 
able, of the acquired powers of human 
being. 


No person ever becomes really competent 
in a modern vocation—whether it be 
gardening or electrical engineering, the 
work of the seamstress or that of the 
nurse—without prolonged special educa- 
tion for that vocation, which education 
must include training in its required skills, 
instruction and training in its technical 
knowledge, and some inculcation of its 
larger social implications. 


Of the nearly eighty million adult 
workers in the United States something less 
than five per cent have acquired such 
vocational competencies as they have in 
vocational schools. This country now 
supports over a thousand splendid and 
expensive vocational schools or colleges 
—but only for such higher vocations as 
medicine, teaching, military leadership, 
engineering, and other professions. Perhaps 
it would be fairly correct to hold that more 
than half our stenographer-typists were at 
least partly prepared for their vocations in 
specialized schools. But practically none 
of our millions of factory operatives, 
miners, farmers, salespeople or home- 
makers, many of whom are now from thirty 
to fifty years of age, well-equipped workers 
in their respective callings, owe their 
training to vocational schools. 


Where, then, have these seventy-five 
million or more workers been vocationally 
educated? Some have been trained under 
conditions of fairly well organized appren- 
ticeship. Perhaps five per cent of them 
all are plumbers, engravers, silversmiths, 
printers, locomotive engineers, barbers, or 
others in trades where fairly well organized 
vocational training still prevails through 
apprenticeship. 


But the great majority, certainly 90 per 
cent of these millions, have never had well- 
organized vocational training at all. In 
crude and haphazard ways farmers have 
induced their sons to acquire quite a range 
of farming skills and a few fragments of 
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up-to-date farming science. By no less 
wasteful methods mothers expect their 
daughters to become homemakers. Most 
factory operatives “pick up” or ‘‘steal’’ 
their specialties with an occasional sug- 
gestion from the foreman. Most sales- 
people in half-blind ways ‘‘teach’’ them- 
selves. 


The entire situation is, obviously, very 
chaotic. It is a wonder that so many 
young men and women, after years of 
drifting, of being hired and fired, and of 
trial-and-error adjustments settle as well 
as they do into particular niches in the 
world’s work. 


Now if America is to undertake seriously 
to conserve and to advance the vocational 
powers of its youth as it is already, through 
schools of general education, conserving and 
advancing their health, cultural and civic 
qualities, it must provide for the multitude 
facilities for vocational training in and 
through specialized vocational schools com- 
parable to those it now provides for the 
elite in its professional schools which are 
only vocational schools for the so-called 
higher vocations. 


The so-called Smith-Hughes Act, pro- 
viding Federal aid to the states for indus- 
trial, agricultural, and homemaking types 
of vocational education, led to a moderate 
development in many states of a type of all- 
day shop school with which a number of 
states had begun experimentation as early 
as 1906, and of a type some examples of 
which philanthropy had provided even 
several years earlier. Most of these 
schools have been far from successful as 
agencies of effective training for particular 
vocations. Many of them have served use- 
fully as schools of continued general educa- 
tion or as semi-reform schools. 


But none of them, so far as the present 
writer is aware, has ever set well-defined 
journevmenship standards as their goal. 
They have been in effect pre-apprentice- 
ship schools—even in that large range of 
vocations where no organized apprentice- 
ship existed. Asarule, too, they have been 
excessively bookish, academic. Rarely 
have they developed adequate programs 
of practical training through prolonged 
er in commercially productive 
work, 


And, to crown their ineffectiveness of 
purpose and method, they have been dis- 
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posed, if not required, to receive a large 
proportion of students as young as fourteen 
years of age who could by no means be 
really motivated to enter upon the learning 
of particular vocations. They were still 
“kids” mentally and in motive. This 
explains in part why most of these schools 
felt obliged to devote nearly half their 
programs to courses of general rather than 
vocational education. And for all these 
reasons the public, and least of all, em- 
ployers, have never yet taken them 
seriously as vocational schools. 


The writer is convinced that the future 
of efficient vocational education for the 
multitude of industrial, agricultural, home- 
making, and trading vocations is to be 
found in the ample provision of full-time 
day schools—as has already been proven 
in the case of the professional vocations. 


These day schools must, of course, 
provide ample opportunities for “learning 
by doing’’—that is, learning by sharing in 
productive work in carefully graded stages 
as is already done extensively in good 
vocational schools of medicine, nursing, 
and pharmacy, and as is being attempted 
on more or less fruitful foundations in 
vocational schools of electrical engineering, 
law, and secondary school teaching. 


To provide good facilities for learning 
through many hours, days, or even years 
of graded participation in commercially 
useful work, in such vocations as brick- 
laying, orange growing, policing, stationary 
engine firing, hotel cooking, shoe-selling, 
and oil well drilling is, obviously, not going 
to prove an easy matter. But the problems 
to be solved here are no harder than similar 
problems already solved in the vocational 
training of physicians, elementary school 
teachers, and nurses. 


Certainly it will prove practicable for 
specific vocational schools to provide and 
control productive agencies for such practi- 
cal learning in only a few cases—such for 
example, as shoe-repairing, barbering, 
watch repair, market gardening, poultry 
raising, and job printing. 


For the great majority of vocations, it is 
clear, they will have to co-operate with 
going private commercial concerns on 
carefully worked-out contractual bases pro- 
viding for graduation of the learning work 





of students, safeguarding the commercial 
producers interests, and assuring effective 
use of co-ordinating teachers. But all 
those problems have already been met in 
training elementary teachers and nurses. 
They can just as effectively be solved in 
training carpenters, furniture sales clerks, 
dairy farmers, steam shovel operators, and 
drill press operators. ‘‘Where there’s a 
will there’s a way.” 


IV. WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 


Any careful student of current social 
trends, including educational, will, it is 
believed, agree that these inferences are 
substantially sound: 


1. A constantly increasing proportion 
of American youth is voluntarily giving 
more years to general education. Because 
of increased wealth, smaller families, 
enhanced parental ambitions, appreciations 
of democratic equalizations, and other 
causes, we can confidently anticipate that 
in the not distant future all the children of 
all the people will continue their general 
education to seventeen or eighteen years of 
age at the lowest; and perhaps fifty per 
cent will continue it to twenty years or 
more. Only after the desired or required 
period of general education has been con- 
templated will vocational education be 
commenced. 


2. Under such conditions no serious 
attempts will be made to provide genuine 
vocational education in high schools or 
other local schools of general education. 
Effective vocational education will be pro- 
vided in centrally located full-time, full- 
competency schools of specific vocational 
training, not more than from one to ten 
such schools for any one vocation being 
required for a state (as is now the case with 
vocational schools of medicine, nursing, 
civil engineering, agricultural leadership, 
leadership, elementary teaching and other 
higher vocations). 


3. Manifestly, such central vocational 
schools should be state supported and state 
controlled—with the full advisory co- 
operation of representative employers and 
employees in each field involved. Mani- 
festly, too, such schools must have at- 
tached boarding facilities, and it may well 
prove of the highest social expediency for 
the state to provide financial aid for travel 
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and living expenses for promising students 
—as the Federal Government does now to 
students attending the vocational schools 
at West Point and Annapolis, and as 
several countries do now for students 
preparing to teach. 

4. It should be no less obvious that such 
full-time, full-competency schools, with 
students in effect apprenticed to them for 
from the sixteen to sixty or more weeks 
required for the learning of a given vocation 
to journeymanship standards, will need 
abundant facilities for training through 
prolonged participation in commercial pro- 
ductive work. For a few vocations, the 
schools can, with sufficient revolving funds, 
provide its own productive work; but for 
most vocations it will be necessary to buy 
in co-operation with local commercial 
concerns in order to obtain ample facilities. 
Such co-operation will have to be on a 
strictly business basis with no flavor of 
philanthropy on either side. 

5. When the state shall have made 
fairly adequate provision of varied oppor- 
tunities for training to full vocational 
competency it will then appear clearly in 
accord with sound public policy that such 
small minorities of youths from eighteen 
to twenty-five years of age who have not 
the will or the parental drive to produce 
effective vocational training voluntarily 
shail be compelled to do so. 





KENTUCKY’S INVESTMENT IN 
PUBLIC EDUCATION 


The people of Kentucky should know 
what portions of the State’s wealth and 
income are being invested in its public 
schools. Are we reserving what we should 
for the education of our children? Is the 
amount of school expenditures greater than 
wecan afford? A recent Research Bulletin! 
of the National Education Association 
provides some significant material for 
answering these important questions. 

Kentucky enjoys an estimated annual 
income of $1,207,200,000. It spends for 
public education of all types approximately 
$27,600,000 a,year.. This amounts to less 
than three per cent of the State’s annual 
income. Can Kentucky afford to spend 
less for the education of its children? 
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Suppose the state of Kentucky be 
considered as a single private citizen, 
receiving each year a number of bills for 
important services. These are some of the 
bills that would be rendered: 














Bosidlifeinarance 605 660.00 sacs eed. $ 40,300,000 
For building construction............ 62,900,000 
For passenger automobiles........... 154,800,000 
For certain luxuries (such as tobacco 

BUGNICS CLEAD) ic.6:56.0% o/0ieisiersie eeres acs 71,100,000 
Bee rath Pea OW ois 5 ccc sibsss Wow sieialebielesars 103,900,000 
For all public education............. 27,600,000 


These figures do not indicate that Ken- 
tucky overvalues the importance of public 
education. They mean that for every 
dollar spent for public schools the State 
finds a way to spend $1.46 for lifeinsurance, 
$2.28 for building construction, $5.61 for 
passenger automobiles, $2.58 for certain 
luxuries, $3.77 forallgovernmental purposes. 

The fact is that Kentucky can well afford 
to carry its present program of public 
education. When we consider how im- 
portant human resources are in determining 
the welfare and economic prosperity of a 
state we must conclude that Kentucky 
cannot afford to spend less on public 
schools than it is doing now. 


‘National Education Association, Research Division, ‘Investing in Public Education.” Research Bulletin 8: 166-219; 
Sept., 1930, Washington, D. C. ice .25 


Price .25, 


The Kentucky Education Association 


By H. H. CuHerry, 
President Western Teachers College, Bowling Green, Kentucky 


The Kentucky Education Association is 
incorporated under the laws of the State. 
It is a spiritual organization that seeks to 
grow better citizens. A better citizenship 
is its creed. 


A study of its constitution shows that 
its purpose is to serve the children; to 
develop professional zeal; to establish 
educational standards; to create and 
maintain a helpful and friendly relation- 
ship; to protect and advance the interest 
of the teaching profession; to unite the 
educational forces of the State and put 
the teaching profession and citizenship of 
the State behind every worthy educa- 
tional program. This makes its mission 
universal, establishing a common ground 
upon which all can unite in the interest 
of educational efficiency. 


Too many of us treat our Association 
with indifference. We do not realize that 
it inherits professional unity and loyalty. 
We fail to understand that we cannot 
advance education as we should without 
an organization through which we can apply 
consolidated thought and action to the 
task of informing and influencing the public. 
Every state in the union has a teachers 
association. These associations have uni- 
versally led in making, interpreting and 
executing the educational programs of 
the state. Education has never gone 
higher in any state than its teachers and 
their professional association. 


The teacher automatically enters his 
professional organization when he enters 
the teaching profession. This is true unless 
the teacher can prove beyond doubt that 
his professional association is an unneces- 
sary organization in the work of advancing 
education and in giving the children an 
educational square deal. If this cannot be 
done, every teacher is without choice 
automatically and inherently in the associa- 
tion and is obligated to give it moral and 
material support. 


Has a teacher a right to enter the teach- 
ing profession and refuse to be a member 


of his professional organization? Has hea 
right to take advantage of the professional 
household and not make a just contribu- 
tion to it? Has he a right to sit in front 
of the professional fireplace, enjoy the 
fire, eat roasted apples and not help to get 
the wood and cultivate the orchard? Has 
he a professional right to enter and remain 
in the teaching profession unless he is 
willing to do his part? 


The teacher who takes advantage of the 
larger opportunities that come from his 
professional organization but refuses to 
make just contributions to its efforts to be 
worthy and useful, is like a man with a 
pocket full of money who refuses to buya 
ticket but sees a baseball game by looking 
through a crack in the high fence that 
incloses the athletic field. 


The full strength and influence of the 
Kentucky Education Association and the 
teaching profession cannot be realized 
without professional unity and responsi- 
bility. Our profession will not advance 
and make a full contribution to education 
until it becomes a consolidated personality, 
composed of teachers who have the vision 
of real teachers and who are willing 
and capable of interpreting their vision 
into democratic education, deeds and 
service. 


“A competent teacher is the final 
determining factor in the rise or decline of 
public education.’’ A competent teacher 
for every child in Kentucky will do far 
more in bringing about ‘‘an equal oppor- 
tunity for every child in Kentucky” than 
any other thing. A _ research bulletin 
issued by the National Education Associa- 
tion recently says: ‘Buildings, apparatus 
and a teacher are instruments used in the 
education of children. If the total effect 
of these three instrumentalities be rated 
at one hundred per cent, what proportion 
of the total should be assigned to the 
teacher? Opinions will vary, but no 
discerning person will venture to rate the 
contribution of the teacher lower than 
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eight per cent of the total, and many will 
place it as high as eighty-five per cent.” 


The deadest and most useless thing on 
earth is a formal organization without 
effective life behind it. A dead organiza~- 
tion is a human group without life, a 
school without a teacher, a community 
without leadership and a teacher’s organi- 
zation without professional spirit. It is a 
railroad engine without fire under the 
boiler, an automobile without spark plugs 
and gasoline. The Kentucky Education 
Association has done and is doing a great 
work and it is the duty of every teacher 
in Kentucky to be a member and to give 
it earnest, moral and material support. 


SAVING BRAINS 


By JESSE STUART, 
Warnock, Kentucky 


Superior intelligence is a thing greatly 
to be desired in children, but how 
often we throttle its development in the 
young mind. Teachers all too often see 
how much can be crammed into the mind 
of an exceptionally bright child just 
because it can do the work. As a usual 
thing the child attends high school three 
years and one summer session and then 
enters college in his early teens with his 
name in all of the papers stating that he is 
agenius. If he is a genius he stands a fair 
chance to be ruined for the simple reason 
that he thinks he is superior and develops 
a wrong mental attitude. He decides too 
frequently that hard work is not necessary 
and develops a habit of dawdling. The 
result is that he is soon surpassed by all 
of his classmates. 


When I see a student flaring forth all at 
once certain fears haunt me. I like to see 
a student put forth all the effort he has to 
lead a class, because I know that hard work 
is afactor in winning. Watch the students 
who: are the steady dependable ones, who 
can stand the test of school grind and 
monotony and see if they don’t more than 
averageup. They usually are the geniuses 
in the long run when it comes to production. 


I have in mind a boy who went to the 
same grammar school I did. Hesurely was 
the best pupil in the school. He set the 
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pace through the school, carrying away 
the medal for being the best all-around 
pupil of his group. He was excellent. 
But nine years after we parted from this 
little school I met a new gang of steel men 
working for the American Rolling Mills. 
I was working my summer vacation there 
and was helping set a four-ton air hammer 
in a forge shop when I looked across the 
foundation and saw a familiar face. It was 
Chester tugging at some steel railings. I 
was anxious to know about him and his 
three brothers. So I began to question 
him and talk over old times including our 
schools days together. Chester told me 
that he had been working for four dollars 
per day and was glad to get that. He 
lamented that this would hardly keep him, 
his wife and child, and pay house rent and 
grocery bill. He said that he wished that 
he had gone on to school and that he had 
never started smoking cigarettes because 
he had to keep paying for a desire that he 
had contracted himself. He said that he 
was sorry that he had ever led the class 
and felt like that he had known it all. In 
other words his opportunity was nipped 
in the beginning of his childhood days. 
He said that he had often regretted that 
he was not of the sticking type of student 
instead of genius type. 


Average mental ability, plus ability to 
stick will win where superior intelligence 
plus poor working habits will lose. 








WIRE or PHONE us collect if you need 
a teacher to fill an emergency vacancy. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 
1471-75 Starks Building 
Louisville -- Kentucky 
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Books Adopted by Kentucky State Reading Circle for Teachers . 


Education for Character 


By Germane and Germane 


This book offers a definite program of character 
training for the school. It has been planned with the 
hope that the classroom teacher will find every psycholog- 
ical principle that is set forth clearly illustrated in 
interesting school projects, case studies, and workable 
devices for pupil self-government. Actual life situations 
are used as a basis for the discussion, various types of 
activity being discussed in the light of their effect upon 
the formation of character. Many helpful models for 
dealing with delinquencies and a tabulated report of 
2,600 cases are cited. 259 pages. 


Price $1.25 prepaid 





Simplifying Teaching 











ERIES |} 





Fase seca ets 


Citizenship Through Education 


By Clyde B. Moore, Rural Education, Cornell University 


The subject-matter in this book is organized to include a definition of citizenship, 
civic objectives to be attained, materials of instruction, and methods of teaching.and 
learning. The value of history, geography, and the other social studies as a source for 
material is clearly explained and the correlation of this material for teaching citizenship 
is advocated. The discussion of methods of teaching includes the application to this 
subject of the project method, discussion and debate, dramatization, biography and 
story. The volume includes standardized tests and measurements, questions, problems 


for discussion, reading references, etc. 336 pages. 

















By Edwin H. Reeder, Associate Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


In a simple, clear, and direct manner Mr. Reeder 
presents the theory of modern teaching in its most 
simple terms. Many examples are given from actual 
classroom work, showing the practical application of 
modern theories. It is a book of decided value to the 
teacher, supervisor, or teacher training student—they 
can all read it with both pleasure and profit. 192 pages. 


Price $1.60 prepaid 





Price $1.25 prepaid 
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The Teacher Outside the School 
By J. Frank Marsh 


Based upon the belief that the ideal teacher is a well- 
developed individual—successful, happy, charming—this 
book points the way to the attainment of desirable quali- 
ties of personality and to the full realization of the many 
opportunities open to the teacher for living a rich, satisfy- 
ing life. Mr. Marsh has written out of an active exper- 
ience as teacher, principal, superintendent, state school 
official, and many years of wide observation and special 
study. His philosophy, as shown in “The Teacher Out- 
side the School,’’ is of a practical sort within the reach 
of both the experienced and inexperienced. His style is 
interesting and informal. The thoughtful will discover 
from a reading of this book many new avenues of inter- 
est and action and satisfactory solutions to some of their 
problems. 230 pages. 





Price $1.60 prepaid 


Psychology of Elementary School Subjects 
By Homer B. Reed, University of Pittsburg 


It is the purpose of this book to give teachers and those interested in the scientific 
study of education an introduction to the scientific studies which have given us this new 
foundation for the psychology of the elementary school subjects. Every so often it is 
necessary to summarize and interpret the accumulation of scientific research, to take 
our bearings anew, to find out how far we have progressed, and to take a view of the new 
fields which lie ahead of us. Separate books and monographs have appeared on reading 
and arithmetic, but no single book has brought to the reader the results of the researches 
on all or most of the elementary school subjects. The author has tried to do this for 
the subjects of reading, arithmetic, handwriting, spelling, language, history and 
geography. 481 pages. 

Price $1.80 prepaid 


Our terms listed above are strictly cash with order—check, draft, money order or 
school warrant accompanying each order for books. Address 


KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1317-1318 Heyburn Building 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Then and Now in the Teaching 
_ Personnel of Kentucky 


By WARREN PEYTON, 
Director of Certification 


An adequate comparison of the men and 
women who now carry on the work of 
public education in Kentucky with those 
who have conducted the State’s educa- 
tional affairs in the past should take into 
account the changes that have entered 
into our system of public education since 
its establishment. This comparison 
should deal with scholarship, training, 
length of service, teaching success and 
results obtained. Because of insufficient 
data and the wide difference in problems 
which confront us today and those that 
confronted us ten, twenty or fifty years ago, 
this definite comparison is impossible. 
Accordingly, the comparisons given herein 
relate to the scholastic training required 
for securing a certificate of qualification 
for a teaching or supervisory position in 
the public schools. 


From the beginning of our school 
system, the position of teacher has required 
the sanction and permission of some 
branch of the State government. A 
teacher is a quasi-official and servant of 
the public and from this fact becomes an 
agent of the State. For this reason, the 
act of issuing certificates of qualification 
to teachers has become an important 
function. This originates from the idea 
that the State is paying for the service and 
thereby has a right to establish standards 
for teaching that will protect the interest 
of the children for whom the State main- 
tains its schools. 

In making these comparisons, one is at a 
great disadvantage because of the multi- 
plicity of certificating agencies sanctioned 
by the State. For more than eighty years 
from the establishment of the State system 
of public schools the number of agencies 
was “‘legion.’’ County boards of exami- 
ners, city boards of examiners the State 
board of examiners and, the State normal 
schools were agents for granting licenses. 
This meant different standards for certif- 
icating without means of co-ordinating 
requirements. At present the granting of 


certificates for public school positions has 


narrowed down to six. The present law 
states ‘‘that all certificates, excepting those 
issued by the State normal schools and 
teachers colleges and by the University of 
Kentucky,” shall be issued, through the 
State Department of Education. 

From the establishment of the system of 
public schools, February 16, 1838, to the 
year 1842, all certification of teachers was 
vested in the county commissioners and 
the trustees of the individual districts. 
From 1842 to 1870, this authority was 
delegated to the county board of examiners 
in the different counties. In 1870 there was 
created a State board of examiners which 
had authority to issue State certificates. 
This State board of examiners, together 
with the county board of examiners in each 
county, continued to function until the law 
of 1920 placed all certificating privileges 
in the State Department of Education 
except those exercised by city boards of 
education, the State normal schools and 
University of Kentucky. The law of 1926 
further restricted this privilege by placing 
the cities under State certificating author- 
ity. This abridged sketch gives the move- 
ments that have taken place in certifi- 
cating agencies since our public school 
system began. This is in line with what 
has been done in other states. At the 
beginning of the school year 1929, thirty- 
six places had placed all certificating 
authority in the State Department of 
Education with the exception of a few 
cases where state educational institutions 
and large cities were allowed to certificate. 

From this brief comparison of agencies, 
we turn to the methods used in certificating. 
It is always a prime consideration, when 
the act of granting permission to teach 
is performed, to have a clear conception 
of the bases upon which certificates are 
granted and the methods used in deter- 
mining the preparation of the individual 
for the work. 

From the beginning of our school 
system until the year 1880, practically the 
only means of determining a candidate’s 
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Obio Walley Teachers’ Agency, mentor, Ky. 


A. J. JOLLY, Founder 
Offers a careful selective service to TEACHERS and SCHOOL OFFICIALS 








fitness for teaching was an oral examination 
of the applicant by one or more of the 
members of a county board of examiners. 
However, from its inception in 1870 the 
State board of examiners used the written 
examination as its basis of determining the 
qualification of persons whom it certifi- 
cated. From 1880 to 1920, county boards 
of examiners, as well as the State board of 
examiners, used written examinations as 
tests for certificates. During this period 
the great majority of certificates was issued 
by county boards of examiners for the 
individual counties, although the State 
board of examiners continued to issue 
some certificates, as did the officials of the 
University of Kentucky and, after 1908, the 
boards of Regents of the State normal 
schools. 


The certification of high school teachers 
did not become a factor in the plan of 
licensing until the act requiring public 
high schools in each county went into effect 
in 1908. Hence there was no differentia- 
tion made in certificates relative to high 
school teaching. By an act approved 
March 21, 1914, it was provided: 


“That the State Board of Education of 
Kentucky shall have power to determine 
the qualifications of and issue certificates 
to teachers to teach in the public high 
schools of Kentucky, through the State 
board of examiners, on such examinations 
as may be held under such rules and regula- 
tions as the State Board of Education may 
prescribe for said State Board of Ex- 
aminers.”’ 


Under this act, the State Board of 
Education provided that the State diploma 
and eight-year State certificate and certain 
other certificates evidencing scholarship 
beyond that of high school grade should 
qualify for teaching in public high schools. 
Accordingly, such certificates were issued 
by the State board of examiners until the 
certification law of 1924 was passed, which 
superseded all previous laws on certifica- 
tion. 


From the inception of our public schooi 
system until the year 1920, there is no 
available data whereby the merits of the 
teaching staff of Kentucky schools can be 
compared. The above brief resume of the 
certificating agencies and methods used 
form no basis of comparison with present 
practices. During this period of eighty- 
three years, the schools as a whole made 
wonderful progress, although the standards 
of certification varied widely. In fact, 
the decentralization of certificating author- 
ity rendered it impossible to have definite 
uniform standards of qualification. 


Since the certificating authority has 
been transferred to the State, improvement 
has been made in standards and uniformity 
of requirements. A brief general com- 
parison of the methods of determining the 
teaching personnel now and that of ten 
years ago gives some interesting food for 
thought. 


With the passage of the certificating law 
of 1920, the written examination was 
made the major basis for granting certifi- 
cates, as it had been previous to that time. 
The certificating authority was transferred 
to the State board of examiners and 
examination papers were sent to the State 
Department to be graded by a State 
examining board. During the years 1920 
to 1924 but few certificates were issued 
upon credentials, excepting those issued by 
the board of regents of our State normal 
schools upon basis of work completed in 
these institutions. 


The certification law of 1924 provided 
for the issuance of certificates on a basis 
of credits earned in institutions of standard 
college rank. However, in order not to 
create a deficiency, examinations were 
continued for elementary certificates. The 
certification law of 1926 strengthened the 
law of 1924 by providing more completely 
for issuing certificates on basis of creden- 
tials. The examination was retained but, 


beginning with the year 1927, a gradually 
increasing number of high school credits 
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was required as prerequisite for entering 
the examination. Complete certificating 
authority was vested in the State Depart- 
“ment of Education, with the exception of 
that exercised by the University of Ken- 
tucky and by the State normal schools. 
Although it is far from being perfect, the 
certification law of 1926 is still in effect 
and is in line with a nation-wide educa- 
tional movement to secure uniformity of 
certificating teachers upon a basis of 
specific training for the work. 


In the three-year period from 1920 to 
1923, practically all certificates were 
issued on basis of examination. Since 
then, issuance of certificates on credentials 
has greatly increased, while those issued 
upon examination have correspondingly 
decreased. For the three-year period 
mentioned, 11,062 elementary certificates 
were issued upon examination while, for 
the three-year period, 1927 to 1930, only 
3,075 certificates were issued by this 


method. This shows a decrease of 72 per 
cent in the number of certificates issued 
upon examination. For the three-year 
period, 1920 to 1923, approximately 90 per 
cent of the certificates issued through the 
State Department of Education was based 
upon examination while, for the three-year 
period of 1927 to 1930, approximately 
18 per cent of these were thus issued. 


In no other period of our educational 
history has there been such activity among 
teachers in securing educational and pro- 
fessional training as there has been during 
the last ten years. In 1920 a small 
minority of the teachers were securing 
their certificates upon a basis of training 
in normal schools and colleges. Just ten 
years later, the great majority are securing 
them by this method. From October 1, 
1929, to September 30, 1930, 7,815 licenses 
for teaching were issued or renewed. Of 
this number, 568 or 7.2 per cent, were 
certificates of original issue granted upon 
basis of examination, while 575, or 7.3 per 





CERTIFICATES ISSUED 


FROM 


OcToBER 1, 1929, To SEPTEMBER 30, 1930 








By StaTE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 



































Kind Basis of Tenure Validit No. eae 
Issuance y z Whole 
PEEMNB Rises sics'sswewcinn 4 Yrs. Col. 4 Yrs. | Any Adm. or Sup. Pos. 71 9+ 
EA ee 70 Sem. Hrs. 4 Yrs. | Any Adm. or Sup. Pos. 74 9+ 
Sl: ar 4 Yrs. Col. 4 Yrs. | Prin. or Tch. El. or H.S. 497 6.4— 
ku AL Oi: eee 64 Sem. Hrs. 4 Yrs. | Prin. or Tch. El. or H. S. 719 | 9.2 
UI bs sc a uwie ose. 6's 64 Sem. Hrs. 3 Yrs. | Prin. or Tch. El. Grds. 336 | 4.3— 
BO OS ee ee 16 Sem. Hrs. 2 Yrs. | Tch. El. Grds. 947 | 12.1+ 
PES | DS es Examin. 2 Yrs. | Tch. El. Grds. 568 7.2+ 
Local Elem. (Renewal)... .| Examin. 2 Yrs. | Tch. El. Grds. 575 7.34+ 
Eo ee $ Un. B.S. 2 Yrs. | Tch. El. Grds. 743 9.5+ 
Prov. Elem. (Renewal) -| 8 Un. H.S. 2 Yrs. | Tch. El. Grds 460 5 .9— 
PUREEMER iss cSivivossca0t une Age below 18 
PamOrereney: AONE: Noo cin bGisbsve owes one's 37 4+ 
IN oS rae eRCEI ES bin Wa ee ee el Rico o biel Ones hind SoS ebb denies Seis 3 .04— 
ce Use IRSES coos See ed bona cease cue oo eee eneabaxe 5,030 | 64.4 
By UNIversITy OF KENTUCKY AND Four STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 
IMME 555% Sbesessae ies s 4 Yrs. Col. 3 Yrs. | Any El. or H.S. 531 6.8— 
Le eer 2 Yrs. Col. 3 Yrs. | Any El. or H. S. 966} 12.3+ 
CS ree 16 Sem. Hrs. 2 Yrs. | Elem. Grades 1,288 16.5— 
MR et hee oe re vu sGie ick eons dialed Sais wir ice wrcle ecw isepsreretoieweuee 2,785 | 35.6 
SOUCEA TEED ROTOR REN ese 5s his ie ees SMES ASK GRN LN ess Sa Sark cass gawesee 7,815 | 100. 
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cent were renewals of certificates previously 
issued upon examination. If the number 
of certificates issued by this method 
continues to decrease in the same ratio that 
it has during the last four years, the exami- 
nation will become a negligible factor in the 
granting of certificates. 


As mentioned before, six different 
agencies granted or renewed the 7,815 
certificates issued during the year. These 
were the four State teachers colleges, the 
University of Kentucky and the State 
Department of Education. Of these, the 
teachers colleges and State University 
granted 2,785 or 35.6 per cent, while the 
State Department of Education issued 
5,030, or 64.4 per cent. It is further 
significant that 1,099 of the certificates 
granted or renewed, or 14 per cent, were 
based upon scholarship of four or more 
years of college work, while 2,095, or 27 per 
cent, were based upon scholarship evidenc- 
ing two or more years of training. Thus 
we see that 41 per cent of the certificates 
issued or renewed during the year had a 
basis of two or more years of college 
training. Of the remainder falling below 
the two-year college level, 2,235 or 28.7 per 
cent, were based upon 16 or more semester 
hours of college training above the high 
school level. Thus, considering all the 
certificates issued during the past year, 
70 per cent of them represented scholarship 
ranging from 16 semester hours to four or 
more years of college work. The following 
table gives significant details relative to 
certificates issued during the past year: 


The above figures indicate that teaching 
is becoming a profession based upon 
training for the work. The greatest single 
factor in any educational system is the 
teacher. With teachers of native ability 
properly trained for the work, the future 
success of the State’s educational system 
is assured. Yet Kentucky faces the fact 
that she now has in effect more than 
twenty thousand certificates, while there 
are less than sixteen thousand positions 
for which they may be used. Of the 
number in effect, at least 5,000 have not 
presented evidence of scholarship equiva- 
lent to completion of high school. There 
is no adequate means of co-ordinating the 
trained teaching supply and the educational 
demands of the State. Standards better 


adjusted to supply and demand are needed. 








THOMAS TOURS 


Private—First Class—Personally Conducted 
Cuba and Florida—By Motor— 

$178.00 Complete. 

Spend Christmas in Lovely and Gay Havana 
Same tour in February. 

It is only by comfortable motor that we can 

appreciate fully the “Land of Sunshine and 

Tropical Flowers.” 

Motoring through Havana and Rural Cuba, 
“The Loveliest Land That Human Eyes Have 
Ever Seen’’—motoring and sightseeing down 
the East Coast, the Everglades and Orange 
Groves, the Bok Memorial and Bird Sanctuary, 
through the “Ridge Section’, West Coast and 
Silver Springs, including the most wonderful 
marine gardens. 

From December 20th—to December 30th— 
$178.00 from Jacksonville and return, 
OTHER PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS 
General Europe and the British Isles—Mostly 
by motor—10 Counties—62 days—$8235. 
Central Europe and the Scandinavian Coun- 
tries—Greatly by motor—10 countries—55 
days—$785. 

Southern and Central Europe and England— 
8 countries—50 days—$665. 

Mediterranean Cruises—$420 up. Round the 
World Cruise—$1,750 up. West Indies Cruise 
—Bermuda $90 up. 

Pacific Northwest and  California—Univer- 
sity California Tours—Northeast and Canada 
Tours—Independent Travel. 

Write for booklets and information 
ROY Z. THOMAS, A.M., PH.D. 
Rock Hill, 8S. C. 























More specific training for definite fields of 
school work is a ‘‘consummation devoutly 
to be wished.” Sufficient data in connec- 
tion with a teacher training program would 
add much to the efficiency of Kentucky 
schools. With enthusiastic co-operation 
of all persons engaged or interested in 
educational work, the next ten years 
should exceed the last decade in educational 
progress. 


RUSSIA CAMPAIGNS AGAINST 
ILLITERACY 


Moscow—The government hopes by 
1935 to exterminate illiteracy completely 
among the 150,000,000 population. 

‘No country in this world,” says Ivestia 
today, in commenting upon the new com- 
pulsory education decree, ‘‘approaches 
Soviet Russia for the speed with which it is 
reducing illiteracy. No one can longer 
speak of the barbarism, backwardness, and 
darkness of Russia, which will soon be a 
land without illiteracy. 

‘Before the war two-thirds of Russia was 
illiterate. During the last two years they 
taught 13,000,000 illiterate adults to read 
and write.”’ 





A Study of Factors Influencing 


Choice of an 


Institution of 


Higher Learning 


By Ex.uts M. REEVEs, 
The University of Kentucky 


This investigation is based upon replies 
to a questionnaire to students of eight 
institutions of higher learning: The Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky ; 
Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa; 
Hamline University, St. Paul, Minnesota; 
Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky ; The 
University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee; Iowa Wesleyan College, Mt. 
Pleasant, Iowa; Simpson College, Indian- 
ola, Iowa; Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, 
Iowa. 


The data were collected early in 1930. 
The total number of students included in 
the investigation was 4,432, of which 
number 2,155 were students in the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky. Comparative data from 
the questionnaire are shown in tabular 
form for the more important distributions. 
For comparison the data shown in the 
tables are reduced to a percentage basis. 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


The results of the questionnaire given at 
the University of Kentucky, when distrib- 
uted according to the six colleges within 
the institution, are presented in Table I. 

In this table it is shown that for the 
institution as a whole, the six most im- 
portant factors are, in descending order of 
importance—nearness of the institution, 
acquaintance with other students attending, 
subject-matter interest, parental wishes, 
less expensive financially, and influence of 
friends or relatives. The percentages of 
students influenced by these six factors 
range from 54 to 29. 


The influence of these factors varies 
considerably among colleges. In the Col- 
lege of Education the one factor, nearness 
of the institution, was checked by 77 per 
cent of the students. This percentage is 


nearly double that in the College of Agri- 
culture and nearly one-half larger than 
that of any of the other four colleges. 


The 


factor, acquaintance with other students 
attending, was checked by 58 per cent{of 
the students in the College of Commerce as 
compared with only 26 per cent in the 
College of Law. The factor, subject- 
matter interest, influenced 59 per cent of 
the students in the College of Agriculture 
and 56 per cent of the students of the 
College of Engineering, but only 36 per 
cent in the College of Education and 38 per 
cent in the College of Arts and Sciences. 
These differences are probably to be 
accounted for by the fact that the students 
in the fields of arts and sciences, and 
education have a wide range of institutions 
from which to choose as compared with 
students in the more technical fields of 
agriculture and engineering. 


Comparing the influence of the six most 
important factors with the other eighteen 
factors shown in Table I, it will be noted 
that these six factors influenced nearly three 
times as many students as did the remain- 
ing eighteen factors; that all of these six 
factors show fairly wide variations among 
colleges; that the six least important 
factors combined influenced only about 
one-third as many students as did the one 
least influential of the six most important 
factors. 
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TABLE I 


PER CENT OF STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY WHO WERE INFLUENCED 
IN THEIR CHOICE OF INSTITUTION BY EACH OF TWENTY-FOUR FACTORS. 














Entire Com- | Engineer-| Law | Educa- | Agricul- | Arts and 
FACTOR INFLUENCING CHOICE | University] merce ing tion ture Sciences 
0 0 % % % % % 
1. Nearness of the institution . 54 52 50 55 ud 41 56 
2. Acquaintance with other 
students attending....... 48 58 45 26 49 47 49 
3. Subject-matter interest..... 44 40 56 47 36 59 38 
4. Parental wishes........... 43 37 33 17 44 40 45 
5. Less expensive financially... 35 36 43 45 29 22 35 
6. Influence of friends or rela- 
ee ea eae 29 22 20 8 35 31 35 
7. Renown of the faculty of the 
CONCRRs necictciinsesae ewe 16 15 17 20 14 11 17 
8. Influence of members of high 
school faculty... .........- 13 9 i 1 14 21 13 
9, Literature from the college. . 11 16 10 6 9 12 11 
10. Interview with a representa- 
tive of the college....... 10 10 13 2 8 13 9 
11. Athletic success of the col- 
ECR eer sciut: 9 14 8 4 6 9 9 
12. Newspaper and magazine 
WR CIEY ceases aids 3 Sees 6 6 5 12 7 5 6 
13. Athletic meet sponsored by 
TNC CONCRE es isss.coe sues 4 7 S 12 3 4 + 
14. Opportunity to join a frater- 
Nity. OF SOPority. «<5. ..5 + 4 8 3 2 2 2 5 
15. Opportunity to engage in 
athletic sports........... 3 4 2 + 4 2 y 
16. Attendance at Junior Club 
UW Ria cise tate. ae tars ale s36d-ane 3 2 2 Z 0 16 1 
17. Musical contest........... 3 4 2 0 1 3 3 
18. Assembly or class address 
made by representative of 
TNC COURS 6.5 0:5; 0,060 4 4 3 3 5 2 2 3 2 
19. Scholarship or other financial 
F(a (SRR ae ee eee eee 1) 2 2 4 1 7 2 
20. Church affiliations......... 2 5 2 0 2 2 2 
21. Influence of home pastor... 2 3 2 0 0 0 2 
22. Oratorical contest......... 2 3 1 2 1 1 2 
23. Achievement contest....... 1 Z 1 0 1 1 1 
24. College entertainment or 
SOCIAV EVENT. <2. <56.00:5 6555: 1 0 0 0 1 1 1 
Total No. of students reporting. 2155 237 460 49 312 216 881 


























DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGES 


For the denominational institutions, 
comparative data for the seven colleges are 
shown in Table II. Only the most im- 
portant of the twenty-four factors shown 
in Table I are included in this table, those 
omitted being relatively unimportant. 


An inspection of Table II shows that the 
six most important factors, in descending 
order of importance, are—nearness of the 
institution, acquaintance with other 


students attending, parental wishes, influ- 
ence of friends or relatives, scholarship or 
other financial aid, and church affiliations. 


The importance of these factors varies 
markedly among colleges. The highest 
ranking factor, nearness of the institution, 
influenced 70 per cent of the students in 
Institution Number IV, but only 36 per 
cent in Institution Number VII. Ac- 
quaintance with other students attending 
was checked by 53 per cent of the students 
in Institution Number VII, whereas in 
Institution Number I, it was checked by 
only 31 percent. Parental wishes, a factor 
influencing 62 per cent of the students in 
Institution Number III, influenced only 
33 per cent of the students in Institution 
Number I. 
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COMPARISON BY SEX 


At the University of Kentucky, of the six 
most important factors influencing young 
men and women to select this institution, 
those which are more influential among 
women than among men are—nearness of 
the institution, parental wishes, and influ- 
ence of friends or relatives. The two 
factors, subject-matter interest and less 
expensive financially, are more influential 
among men than among women. The 
remaining factor, acquaintance with other 
students, appears to be of about equal 
importance for both sexes. 

In the denominational colleges, two of 
the six most important factors, acquaint- 
ance with other students, and scholarship 
or other financial aid, both appear to be of 
about equal importance for both sexes. 
The other three factors—nearness of the 
institution, parental wishes, and influence 
of friends or relatives, all influenced a 
greater percentage of the women than they 
did the men. Interview with a represent- 
ative of the college influenced a larger 
percentage of the men than it did the 
women. 


COMPARISON BETWEEN THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF KENTUCKY AND THE 
GRouP OF DENOMINATIONAL 
SCHOOLS 


The last and final comparison is made 
between the University of Kentucky and 
the seven denominational colleges as a 
group. Data for this comparison are 
shown in Table III. 


In this table it is shown that, of the six 
most important factors, only one, subject- 
matter interest, is of much greater impor- 
tance in the University of Kentucky than in 
denominational institutions. This factor 
influenced almost twice the percentage of 
students in the State Institution as the per- 
centage influenced in the denominational 
schools. Interview with a representative 
of the college shows just the opposite order 
of importance, having influenced more than 
double the percentage of students in the 
denominational schools as in the State 
Institution. The three factors—acquaint- 
ance with other students, parental wishes, 
and influence of friends or relatives, all 
show a somewhat greater importance in the 
denominational schools. The one factor, 


TABLE II 


PER CENT OF STUDENTS OF SEVEN DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGES WHO WERE INFLUENCED IN 
Tuer CHOICE OF INSTITUTION BY EACH OF TEN FACTORS 


























Total Institution Number 
Factor Influencing Choice 
% I | II | III IV | Vv VI | VII 
% % % % % % % 
1. Nearness of the institution.............. 52 38 44 56 70 67 65 36 
2. Acquaintance with other studentsattend- 
1 ee ear 46 31 44 43 46 50 49 53 
Re aD OS ee 46 33 43 62 49 46 50 44 
4. Influence of friends or relatives .......... 38 30 42 34 24 36 43 50 
5. Scholarship or other financialaid......... 27 22 27 25 24 22 30 31 
Oe ee A eee 27 26 27 17 9 28 36 25 
7. Interview with a representative of the 
MC es Renee bicbis exis Gin ais. aieiss aware 24 10 35 14 25 32 17 31 
8. Subject-matter interest................. 24 16 26 11 18 18 33 24 
9. Literature from the college............. 16 9 26 15 7 10 14 21 
10. Renown of the faculty of the college... .. 15 5 20 13 22 5 10 24 
Total number of students reporting.......... 2277 | 325 | 360 | 113 | 314 | 166 | 539 | 456 

















OTHER COMPARISONS 


In the University of Kentucky two addi- 
tional comparisons were made. They were 
between fraternity and _ non-fraternity 
members, and between church and non- 
church members. In both of these com- 


parisons the differences found were not 
significant. 


nearness of institution, is of about equal 
importance in both types of school. 

Of the lower five factors shown in Table 
IJI, scholarship or other financial aid, and 
church affiliations, were both checked by 
27 per cent of the students in the denomi- 
nationa! schools, as compared to only 2 per 
cent in the University of Kentucky. 
Influence of home pastor was checked by 
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TABLE III 


Per CENT OF STUDENTS OF THE SEVEN D=NOMINATIONAL COLLEGES AND OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF KENTUCKY WHO WERE INFLUENCED IN THEIR CHOICE OF INSTITUTION 
By Eacu OF ELEVEN FAcTors 

















Total Seven Denomi- University of 
Factor Influencing Choice % national Institu- Kentucky 
tions 0 
% 

1. Nearness of the institution...................... 53 52 54 
2. Acquaintance with other students attending...... 43 46 40 
OE | eereeire URE NEIL soe act ora sss a sece at cites nsie ensue cieederes: Giese 43 46 40 
4, Influence of friends or relatives.................. 34 38 29 
5. Sublect-matter interest. .............cic0ccsaceev ass 33 24 44 
6. Interview with a representative of the college. .... 17 24 10 
7. Scholarship or other financial aid................ 15 27 2 
Pome Corel OE Tc aR ee 15 27 2 
9. Renown of the faculty of the college............. 15 15 14 
10. Literature from the college..................... 13 15 10 
11. Influencé of home pastor..........6..0..66c%00 cee 8 14 2 
Total number of students answering.................. 4432 2277 2155 








14 per cent of the students in the denomi- 
national schools as against only 2 per cent 
in the University of Kentucky. Literature 
from the college held somewhat more 
importance in the denominational schools, 
whereas, renown of the faculty was of very 
nearly equal importance in both types of 
institution. 


SUMMARY 


The factors influencing prospective 
students in the selection of a college to 
attend may be summarized as follows: 


1. Nearness of institution appears to be 
the factor which influences the largest 
number of students in their choice of insti- 
tution, both in the University of Kentucky 
and in denominational colleges. This 
factor is also more influential among the 
women than it is among the men. 


2. Acquaintance with other students 
attending holds an importance of second 
place in the State Institution, but in the 
denominational group its rank is the same 
as that of parental wishes. Between the 
sexes no appreciable differences occur. 
From the freshman to the graduate level, 
however, this factor does appear to have 
influenced a steadily decreasing proportion 
of the students. 


3. Subject-matter interest is the third 
ranking factor in the University of Ken- 
tucky, but in the denominational group 
its importance falls toas lowas eighth place. 
In the University of Kentucky, this factor 


has a greater influence among the men than 
it has among the women, but in the denomi- 
national group the reverse is true. The 
differences shown are significant. 


4. Parental wishes rank high both at 
the University of Kentucky and at the 
denominational colleges, ranking fourth at 
the university and third at the colleges. 
This factor is evidently an influence among 
a considerably larger proportion of the 
women than it is among the men. A 
decreasing influence is shown as the higher 
educational levels are approached. 

5. Less expensive financially is the 
fifth ranking factor in the University of 
Kentucky. This factor influences a con- 
siderably larger proportion of men than it 
does women. Between educational classes 
little difference is to be noted. No data 
from the denominational colleges were 
obtained on this particular factor. 

6. Influence of friends or relatives is the 
sixth ranking factor in the University of 
Kentucky, whereas in the denominational 
group it holds a rank as high as fourth 
place. This factor influences a slightly 
greater proportion of women than of men. 
As the higher educational levels are 
reached it becomes of somewhat less 
importance in the State School, but in the 
denominational group its importance re- 
mains about the same. 

7. Scholarship or other financial aid is 
an important factor in the denominational 
group where it holds a rank of fifth place, 
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No Finer Gift For Your Pupils Than 


Individual Christmas 





Three pencils .. . 
each stamped with 
the pupil’s name in gold color 

- packed in a beautiful holly 
gift box. Could you imagine a 
finer and more personal gift 
for many times the 15¢ you 
pay for a set of Christmas 
Name Pencils? ; 

Finest 5c quality pencils, hex- 
agon shape, red Para rubber 
eraser, polished brass tip, as- 
sorted colors. Everyone uses 
and needs pencils. Pupils par- 
ticularly will delight in receiv- 
ing this beautiful and distinctive 
gift from you. 





A BOX OF THREE 


On orders of 10 
or more boxes. 


(25c¢ per box on 
orders for less 
than 10 boxes.) 


POSTAGE 
PAID 











HOW TO ORDER (Postage Paid) 

Just send us the names of everyone to whom 
you will give Christmas Name Pencils. Send 
check, money order, or currency to the amount 
of your order. We guarantee correct spelling of 
names, prompt delivery and satisfaction. ORDER 
NAME PENCILS NOW. 


THE DAYTON PENCIL CO. 


DEPT. ST-22 - DAYTON, OHIO 














whereas in the University of Kentucky 
its rank is as low as twenty-first place. 
Very little difference is to be noted between 
the sexes regarding this factor except for the 
graduate students at the University of 
Kentucky for which group it has a con- 
siderable importance for the men, but none 
whatever for the women. 


8. Church affiliation is also an impor- 
tant factor in the denominational group, 
where it holds a rank of seventh place, as 
compared with the University of Kentucky 
where this factor holds a rank as low as 
nineteenth place. Very little difference 
occurs between the sexes. No trend is 
shown from the lower to the higher educa- 
tional levels. 


9. Interview with a representative of 
the college is the sixth ranking factor in 
the denominational group. In the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky this factor holds a rank 
of only tenth place. This factor is con- 
siderably more important among the men 
than it is among the woman. No trend is 
shown from the lower to the higher educa- 
tional levels. 





STARVING OUR SCHOOLS 


Copy OF EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YorK 
TELEGRAM, SEPTEMBER 30, 1930 


One of the sure-fire parts of the old-fash- 
ioned oration was the appeal to the little 
red schoolhouse as the cornerstone of our 
democracy, our liberty, our wisdom, or 
whatever other virtue the orator was 
interested in at the moment. 

That reference got applause because 
Americans have always believed in educa- 
tion for the rank and file rather than for 
the fortunate few. 

But in recent years—what with high 
taxes and one thing and another—there 
has been much grumbling about the high 
cost of our educational system. Strangely, 
the richer we have grown the more we seem 
to have felt the pinch of providing for 
schools. 

Just how far from the facts we have been 
in thinking we were spending too much on 
education is revealed by the new survey 
issued by the National Education Associa- 
tion. 

Taking the year 1928, the last for which 
complete figures are available, the survey 
shows that we are spending on public 
elementary and secondary schools, colleges 
and, universities approximately two and a 
half billion dollars. 

That looks large until it is put beside our 
national income, of which it is only 2.74 
per cent. Then it looks very inadequate. 
It is less than the last Congress appro- 
priated for results of war and preparation 
for future war. 

A nation which spends only one-fifth 
as much on public instruction as on pleasure 
automobiles, or only as much as it spends 
on tobacco each year, cannot boast of its 
provision for schools. 

Despite all the talk about our “‘expen- 
sive’’ school buildings, this survey demon- 
strates that such property represents less 
than two per cent of the national wealth. 


Overcrowding is an evil in many cities; 
buildings are inadequate and teachers are 
poorly paid. The National Education 


Association has proved by its survey not 
that reform is needed but that we can 
afford to pay for that reform. 


A democracy economizes on schools at 
its peril. 
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PLEDGE LIST OF MEMBERSHIP 
1930-1931 


The following list indicates pledges of 
enrollment in the Kentucky Education 
Association on one hundred per cent basis 
for the year 1930-1931, received by the 
secretary at time of going to press with the 
October issue of KENTUCKY SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. When membership dues are 
received for pledged enrollment, certificates 
of membership will be forwarded and the 
names of all schools thus enrolled trans- 
ferred to our special honor roll, published 
in the JouRNAL. An attractive honor 
certificate will be mailed to all schools 
actually enrolling one hundred per cent. 
Executives of all school systems who have 
not yet reported pledges of enrollment are 
urged todoso. Let’s make this the banner 
year of the Association in every way. 


County Superintendent 
BNGRIRON sex 0.0 = Meese caus cee skies J. B. Shely 
|EyC) TTY 22) CR ee a ae een ame een yy J. M. McVey 
IOCKINTMOQE 5:5 sic sin <.0:6nie es soieieers Marshall Norton 
BBIAY Cla 'oi 10s os0 erejoCeleie\07ae 0 einiaveieierais e:eibis L. C. Caldwell 
MMMEMMEN 2 boro (oio\ a's icios 5% sss wise wise sare W. M. Totty 
MB MUAN ia raraseceieinse coco stdin sisal oy ee Se V. W. Wallis 
BIACKOD: a. cieces < scahehesiete wie Harry F. Monahon 
RERUNS 25 fel oa Yalsgs io coieis ieiauscent avoeiate she fie Louis Arnold 
‘Lin LS See ae nn nN nme te Jakie Howard 
RMGOHO res siveiuciet nti as bc ea haw SS eile ‘ orris 
PSTN oasis We ieie iw c/analeleie ravelote sesnsieia Ora L. Roby 
MCAT DCUNE ahs oS cae < es Sictoels da visio wies J. W. Riley 
CE ee ere ene te W. M. Watkins 
RCRA oiret, ts Siete ies es bAteree eae H. W. Peters 
CEMETOOCI 566600554 ois Ss iors inde aa eater Edwin Hadden 
C1 FS | er eee ee areas Robert E. Traylor 
ROPITOTIAIAG jo, coxa) 5; <\is eversle oie sia relel eset Ewi “, Wilson 
ROMERO yore fo tcio see's cious sos asaieic levers dodo ee J. O. Cole 
BAMMONGOD : o:0is. 6 ares Sis sivas 8 Gertie M. Lindsey 
DE a ea ee .Mrs. Mollie H. Greene 
VIE ey Benet aS Nae eee D. Y. Dunn 
PREMNAE eee ie verateaiss s/s a secs aia ar iecerereio apa J. R. Wall 
MNEMOEEL Soe (00505, co-, sole aisle oievnie ePsttoreie le N. J. Parsons 
AGRO os dio set eG ice seas we we Bess F. Cabell 
Coc re Mrs. Fay Ward Little 
NG RIANN G earals 51a isis rs lise GSRis sore neleieve alee Z. O. Price 
PA RRM Herero oA ae ca ora ce alice AONE R. I. Glover 
RARSTINUNE 550 15:.0,851,:0\e)a's oars is Bere ae B. D. Nisbet 
PSRHGOTCOM 55. 5.0:soes aise wo eae ciaeioe N. O. Kimbler 
MAN pe oi seine (ahs 6 tS OS See ne R. G. Vass 
MAIR MAREN ooo oes os (arse sess’ a iaso avalos soos ote T. M. Lewis 
RADUTNOOM). 535 choinielesie's waa wetness. neureetwee J. A. Payne 
ERE ve so hye ave ecycvoh sec fe essheto ae O. J. Stivers 
TEL OE er errs H. C. Burnette 
(ELS ere Arville Wheeler 
ROSSER <C85 sire state salar ciolereisioremsieleret Orie P. Gruelle 
MEOH OD os oxy ichievarois save feiasasSietne scolerosier sons Arlie Boggs 
BERNE ia core cisiutewte saa ese ee J. W. Cook 
NRE lc arate aso siaiabes a8 00 SG Vee Lindsey E. Allen 


MEAN Lee , ioieinte aia fessis see eet R. N. Beauchamp 
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PSIG 251510510 css oie average cen Roy Chumbler 
1 212 Tee ae eee eS Geo. L. Evans 
Montgomery................ Mrs. W. G. Marshall 
NRORDANN cre, o(5:-<c sieinisiaeie ese eingiaiea ete Jas. W. Davis 
LUE rr Mrs. Luella E. Abney 
INI acs ie: soos ee scaadieveiererelnolar he Lucile D. Sharp 
WE TROON 06.5.5 o:siv.0. c.c'0ic o1ej0,csidoveuss acd C, H. Gentry 
WVECRMORON oie: 56.0.5 5/0 a-0.0a06iosi8lee ee seen . L. Harmon 
UORSRI oo 0:5 lo -a-e erate bcc ale eis ae ee el . W. Dillehay 
I IBON a asses asics. ak or earetecocretreoretons . T. McClain 
COLT ere ener Secret Creer 'O. L. Shultz 
Esavaieisesoroxs (o's lel oinio. oie (auaveveiaves areal eave T. B. Wilson 

PMR even ei rsict eo Sihioa orotate ie Meee M. C. Napier 

Del oir ics on ctciaiuvsl erevetstevele CEC ASENG Jas. M. Holt 
nee ere Ray N. Dryden 

Lynn M. Cardwell 

Renravaiai sl sio/aiviatorsoratavela alarernieles@ierala A. F. Owens 

sistas oiacata\ olaisucishevteceue errno rents A. M. Shelton 

Peeve (ai walla eiiacalevelaleiateran oravemolce E. J. Paxton 

Sis tehayererakaes Erle Duff 

raleverareie elareraie Werstersleleraveriereele G. Louis Hume 

Jas. W. McMahan 

FESR re CO Re re: W. O. Wright 

Ris avetsigt giv: sisi aieiai sees aie aia oenealere G. R. McCoy 

WAIN QtOR fs a.s.s's-ci sorcerers noes J. F. McWhorter 
NU REON Eo oxi cv iaveifevas0:snare tose arareietaleete etarets N. M. Hill 
Cities and Grades Superintendent 
PSN EARL CN 83 oyav Sols ovsia sie tSvelehojoiaine ve siemens J. D. Falls 
Barbourvilles occ éiccissciceeiecee ee Guy G. Nichols 
Catletiab ite i. o:5.<aiviacnw.censwwiewier J. T. Miracle 
MCGEE eae Oriani iaaisicc wade wares G. W. Campbell 
SAETON COIs. 6. 6.5.66 0's. die idia cow daatewe .Paul B. Boyd 
GOVE BOR aes: 6) sa is aualsialeierernne Glenn O. Swing 
GL ICCTES a W. E. Lawson 
Danville...... Dia tara, sea ates nee tare fe 2a ee L. C. Bosley 
APM ROR ie a:eiscisie araece-sisve wareinele a's A. P. Prather 
BNZADCERCOWIN «6, oje:0-<.s:a:s.0.0:sieies slseieidie's C.E. Martin 
AMMO 1.5.) s:aivisisinw lana sei saeaeeewivs L. H. Lutes 
Gee OMAR es 6.50%. 5.6coedia deivraratoieterevers D. W. Bridges 
Beate PORE oro avocsersh aie cceroceleie aerators J. W. Ireland 
PAG 297s Sarasa wis tereiocateare we Gienees C. H. Jaggers 
IER UENO ets layover aves asin dies evesevar ata ven arauaialers J. O. Lewis 
EOE REEO Waid: sis) dcarererniesinrnriniatels J. W. Lancaster 
PARMAR ox foie Slarats-oovarsieiacebwceve: sisi ele tielers Paul Meek 
ABABA coe vaceca) ciecuaaisleeisioresweters R. T. Whittinghill 
EI CHG CR BONN 5s co asia. s cotdlesavassievarareveiels C. E. Dudley 
WUAN Osis. oe ai Kia oes awieie cer aaies G. S. Ditto 
TEAWHENCEDUEG 6 .5's 0:5 o:9:6:0)0:0s0.s.0serereiors Chas. O. Ryan 
LPT L. R. Gregory 
WCRI OME 076.5 soc :01s:0/s nyse sisal acs, leads Henry H. Hill 
EEG eae Pa Kenneth R. Patterson 
WMaGIBOA VINES 0 5.sci0ais ss ceiaaces syeree Harper Gotton 
IVIACHESIOLOS 6 o.5'56:5:0(0).01s e's 0's.:0leceise J. W. Bradner 
VIG CGN 55s gos e.6: 5s 6:0y0y sia aalads, oi sieitaecs H. A. Babb 
MGIGAnHOle 66 isieisisldc srisarcieeeae K. G. Gillaspie 
Niche laaeiles «5. 5:os:0.cisiecce.erne-Serers H. C. Burnette 
MO WERE DOLOe fiat hexose Hal aayd ceca J. L. Foust 
ERE ashe b staves staveleeateiatiscorsiaietever Lee Kirkpatrick 
IE RSE to 9a ac oak evetslo eressiensloieroeicvate L. J. Hanifan 
at ale es ahire aici Wels aaltaies eemsee H. C. Taylor 
Bey Os: x51 0: cia.b cievercidsdceaselovelelsre os W. M. Wilson 
EGU MACHER: «5. aw «0-0 isi0.40'o 0 8s.s si oeisiw vies W. H. Sagg 
RSMO 6-5: ¢:0:(0,5) 0-6 eveavsie¥ raise sceigreus C. T. Canon 
RICH EIONE Sya5o.0se.c1o/s0siersiererecstenrersine's W. F. O’Donnell 
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Central 





No. 151-L Cabinet 








An Amazing Offer! 


This Beautiful Four-Drawer Steel 


Only $16.70 


Equipped with four-drawer locking device, add $3.30 


This heavy steel File Cabinet provides Convenient, 
Efficient and Durable Filing Space 


Finish—Olive Green Enamel 


STURDILY BUILT, SERVICEABLE, 


ORDER YOUR REQUIREMENTS NOW 


311-13 W. Main St. 


Write for our special Filing Equipment and Supply Catalog 


Filing Cabinet 


ENDURING 


School Supply Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Louisville, Kentucky 

















REMI Recs maw cceee Mrs. Willie C. Ray 
NN ais cic cowie Mee Ch Oke P. H. Hopkins 
RMADUEE ESS ig Sock ch pawn sie N. D. Bryant 
DME PECK 5G os cicighscswoeown wane Fred Shultz 
ST a ee Paul L. Garrett 
PU MURUOT ois o vine sas see cca seed E. F. Birckhead 
HONOR ROLL 

County Superintendent 
SEEM CaaS osc aks whan annewaeee W. M. Totty 
_. |, ESS See Gemeente L. C. Caldwell 
Recbedand Ree ae vee eua rae cee Ewing Wilson 
LILO CS: ee ee ne C. H. Gentry 
02 o) eee ee G. Louis Hume 
Cities and Grades Superintendent 
Atherton High School for 

Girls, Louisville.......... Emma J. Woerner 
Lo eae . F. Norton 
Emerson School, Louisville........ W. F. Coslow 


Emmet Field School, Louisville, Nora E. Wellenvoss 
Geo. D. Prentice School, 


Loy See Mrs. H. Whiteside 
Geo. W. Morris School, Louisville................ 
(7 | Sr eae eere ae J. M. F. Hays 
SR ass eka ae saweceeee R. T. Whittinghill 
Highland Junior High School...... Eva T. Mason 
[Seer J. W. Graybeal 
I. N. Bloom School, Louisville...... Nora Kelley 
MUMEMEMR SS G2s bss kaa candosang sous G. S. Ditto 


Isaac Shelby School, Louisville, Mary E. McClure 
Longfellow School................ Emma Stanley 


LSS ree K. G. Gillaspie 
3) en H. A. Babb 
PINE oo isis ho ic ww ohne a sees C. T. Canon 


Southern Junior High School, Fannie H. Lowenstein 


CHARACTER EDUCATION 


In my opinion the greatest opportunity 
for the development of a child’s character 
lies in the proper attitude toward play. 
The playground in many respects is more 
valuable than the classroom. Children 
learn more from each other than they learn 
from their teachers. Play gives an oppor- 
tunity for the free expression and develop- 
ment of the child’s life. The teacher who 
finds out the type of ‘play activity in which 
the child is most interested, who manifests 
an interest in this game, and if possible 
takes part in leading the child into mastery 
of the sport, has gained an open sesame 
into the heart and life of the child that will 
enable him to direct the moral forces that 
go to build the right kind of character. 
Play is creative. Teach the child to play 
fairly, squarely, honestly, with initiative, 
with fullness of life, with joy in success, 
with good sportsmanship in failure, and we 
have contributed a part to his nature that 
will make him able in the great game and 
business of life to rejoice in its successes, 
to be a good sport in its failures, to hold his 
head high and strive again for that which 
he seems to have lost.—Willis A. Sutton. 
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—_ Cducation eek 
LW) Calendar for 1930 


UE ~~ 


Monday, November 10 


Theme: The Schools and the Enrichment of 
Human Life 










Tuesday, November 11 


Theme: How Schools Promote Patriotism and 
World Understanding 










Wednesday, November 12 


Theme: The Schools of Yesterday 









Thursday, November 13 


Theme: The Schools of Today 










Friday, November 14 


Theme: What the Schools Have Helped the 
Individual to Achieve 










Saturday, November 15 
Theme: What the Schools Have Helped Amer- 
ica to Achieve 











Sunday, November 16 


Theme: The Schools of Tomorrow and the 
Future of America 
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THE PROGRAM DAY BY DAY 


An inspirational theme is provided for 
each day of American Education Week. 
These themes will be adapted to the needs 
of each community. Some schools prefer 
to emphasize one theme each year. Local 
posts of the American Legion and parent- 
teacher associations will assist with the 
program. 


Monpay, NovEMBER 10—Theme: The schools 
and the enrichment of human life. Show how the 
schools have enriched the life in your community. 
Have both pupils and citizens think of specific 
things which the school has done to encourage the 
higher and finer values. Note increased apprecia- 
tion of beauty, of good order, the development of 
libraries, city planning, better habits of living, the 
growth of parent-teacher organizations, training 
for the wiser use of leisure through reading clubs, 
and the like. Emphasize adult education, noting 
the many grownups who are now pursuing some 
special line of study. Describe the specific things 
which schools are doing to train for the wiser use of 
leisure. 


TueEspay, NOVEMBER 11—Theme: How schools 
promote patriotism and world understanding. This 
eleventh anniversary of the Armistice is a fitting 
time to emphasize patriotism and world understand- 
ing because of the special efforts which are now 
being made to improve world relationships and to 
insist on a higher type of citizenship and public 
service. Let the schools of each community show 
what they are doing to bring about a better under- 
standing of civic duty and of world relationships. 
The plans of the national commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion for 1930 include one meeting in 11,000 
American Legion posts, devoted to the subject of 
world good will. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 12—Theme: The schools 
of yesterday. Every citizen should know the 
inspiring story of education in America—its crude 
beginnings, its hard struggle to get established, the 
difficulties of the pioneer period, the revival under 
Horace Mann and Henry Barnard, the rapid 
expansion of the elementary school during the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century and of the high 
school during the first three decades of the twentieth 
century. Let the authorities in each state and 
locality recall important events in local educational 
history and pay tribute to the pioneers who laid the 
foundations for the schools of today. The school 
of yesterday may be worked out by having some of 
the older people reproduce in costume the methods, 
spelling contests, ciphering matches, and other 
activities of the early school. 


TuHurspay, NOVEMBER 13—Theme: The schools 
of today. The school has become the dominant 
institution in American life. It is the most signifi- 
cant activity of both the state and locality. It is 
improving rapidly in scope -and effectiveness. 
Visualize for your state and your community the 
extent of its educational efforts, the number of 
children served, the ideal of a fair start for every 
boy and girl regardless of race and gifts. Interpret, 
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through exhibits and addresses, the aims and technics 
of the present system. Visualize also the major 
problems and needs. Let every citizen feel proud 
of his share in the great common enterprise. 


Fripay, NovEeMBER 14—Theme: What the 
schools have helped the individual to achieve. Every 
community has citizens of prominence whose debt 
to the schools is incalculable. On this day en- 
courage these citizens to write and speak of what the 
schools have meant to them. Let them pay 
tribute to their teachers, to the influence of fine 
associates, to the widened outlook gained from 
their studies, to the ideal of personal growth, to the 
habits of regularity and industry for which schools 
stand. Show how schools emphasize the survival 
of the best. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15—Theme: What the 
schools have helped America to achieve. The greatest 
wealth of the nation is its human wealth. Peoples 
have survived on poor soils in the midst of unfavor- 
able climate. They have perished in the presence 
of plenty. The ideals, habits, attitudes, skills and 
intelligence which are perpetuated through the 
schools and the homes, build civilization to con- 
stantly higher levels. America’s high standard of 
living, her ability to produce and consume, have 
been made possible largely by the schools. Let 
each state and each community note what the 
schools have helped it to achieve. 


Sunpay, NoveMBER 16—Theme: The _ schools 
of tomorrow and the future of America. The results 
of our universal and enriched program of education 
are only beginning to make themselves felt. The 
future is limited only by the ability of our people 
to plan and create higher standards of health, 
better homes, increased facilities for learning, alert 
citizens, economic effectiveness, wise use of leisure, 
and the highest standards of ethical character. 
Show how the ideal of a fair start for every boy and 
girl, the ideal of free choice of schooling and occupa- 
tion for all youth, and the ideal of lifelong learning, 
must lead to a finer and richer life for the masses than 
has ever been attained in the history of civilization. 
Picture the school of tomorrow with its vastly 
increased service to the welfare of the human race. 


MAKE PLans Now—An early start is a vital 
factor in the success of your program. Let the 
superintendent direct activities. Request a procla- 
mation from the mayor. Local officials of patriotic 
orders, parent-teacher organizations, churches, civic 
and fraternal organizations will co-operate by serv- 
ing on committees and contributing their talent to 
the program. 


Newspaper and local radio stations will give the 
program proper publicity. 
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WHAT AMERICAN EDUCATION 
WEEK MEANS 


To THE CHILD: 

Appreciation of his obligation to match 
the privilege of free schooling with good 
spirit and hearty endeavor. 


To THE TEACHER: 

A call to serve the children of the com- 
munity and to work on the problems of 
his profession. 


To THE PARENT: 

A fuller understanding of the great 
adventure of parenthood—its duties, privi- 
leges, and opportunities. 


To THE CITIZEN: 

Intelligent faith in the school as our 
greatest collective enterprise, the founda- 
tion of our liberties, the protector of the 
achievements of our glorious past, and the 
promise of fuller life for tomorrow. 





FACTS FOR WRITERS AND 
SPEAKERS 





MAXIMS FOR PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


Always have something to say and there 
are lots of things to say if one will but seek 
for them. 


Always say what you want to say. 


Have a care to arrange the speech well. 
Let it have a beginning, a middle, and an end. 


Be clear. Make yourself understood. 

Be careful not to over-ornament the speech. 

Do not tell a joke if it is not to the point 
and will detract from the main thought. 

In delivery speak slow enough and well 
enough to make all hear. 

Do not allow yourself to become dull. 

Write out full notes but use as few as 
possible. 

Do not speak long enough to tire the 
audience. 

Always have your peroration so that you 
will have something other than your hat to 
sit down on.—JAMEs Bryce, Esquire. 











To have in one place the most recent 
figures which reveal the larger achieve- 
ments and trends of education in relation 
to the life around it is the aim of this page. 
The lay mind best understands the school 


as it is interpreted in relation to the larger 
movements of the age. 

How many teachers are there in the 
United States?—There were 1,010,232 
teachers in the United States in 1928 
according to Bulletin 1930, No. 3 of the 
United States Office of Education. Of 
these, 209,398 were men and 799,816 were 
women. 

How many are enrolled in normal schools 
and teachers’ colleges?-—There were 274,348 
enrolled in normal schools and teachers’ 
colleges in 1928 according to Bulletin 1930, 
No. 3 of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. This is an increase of more than 
100,000 in five years. 

Fifty years of public schools —There were 
10,000,000 pupils enrolled in 1880. There 
are 25,000,000 in 1930. There were 
6,000,000 in daily attendance in 1880. 
There are 20,000,000 in 1930. There were 
4 per cent of youth from 15 to 18 in high 
schools in 1880; 55 per cent in 1930. There 
were 3 per cent of persons from 19 to 22 
doing college work in 1880; 20 per cent in 
1930.—From Fifty Years of Publishing 
by the Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Education’s challenge.—It has been stated 
that twenty-five per cent of the workers of 
this country are engaged in occupations 
that were wholly unknown thirty years ago. 
Education must be alert to prepare youth 
for new tasks. 


Concerning the schools of tomorrow.—Too 
often in the past America has made its 
teachers tramps—forcing them to move as 
the only means of obtaining better salaries; 
subjecting them to the uncertainty of 
annual elections; preferring adolescent girls 
to established men and women; and 
thinking of its teachers as outsiders. The 
teacher of tomorrow will be a part of the 
neighborhood life—a home owner and 
lover, known by all, appreciated and 
honored. 

A new educational problem.—There were 
more than 31,500 people killed by automo- 
biles during 1929. This was 23 deaths for 
each hundred-thousand people in the 
country—an increase of nearly 13 per cent 
over 1928. Safety education is one of the 
new demands upon the schools. 

Our industrial advance depends on educa- 
tion.—No machine or product is complete 
in itself but must be complemented by 
knowledge in the minds of its users. For 
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this civilization fundamentally is not of 
mechanics but of education. American 
industrial advancement is founded not upon 
the laboratory or the shop but upon our 
nationwide system of free schools.—From 
an advertisement by N. W. Ayer and Son, 
Incorporated. 


Values in the United States —The human 
capital of the United States is valued at 
more than $1,500,000,000,000. Our national 
wealth is calculated at $360,000,000,000. 


How has our wealth increased?—From 
1909 to 1926 the income of the people of 
the United States in current dollars in- 
creased from approximately 27,000,000,000 
to almost 90,000,000,000. In terms of 1913 
dollars the change was from 28,000,000,000 
to 53,000,000,000.. During the five-year 
period from 1921 to 1926 our income 
increased almost 50 per cent. We seem 
even today to be in the midst of a new 
economic revolution which may prove as 
significant as the invention of power- 
driven machinery in the eighteenth cen- 
tury.—From Secondary Education and 
Industrialism by George S. Counts. 


Number of millionaires increases.—The 
income tax returns for 1928 show that in 
seven vears the number of persons having 
an annual income of more than a million 
has increased from twenty-one to almost 
five hundred, twenty-four of whom had in- 
comes of over $5,000,000 each. 


Are Americans heavily taxed?—The na- 
tion’s total tax bill requires a smaller 
portion of its income than is required in 
other important countries. 


Per cent of income spent for education. 
—The total annual income of the United 
States is $90,000,000,000. Two and one- 
half billion dollars is spent annually for 
public education. Education multiplies 
human capital. 


A good quotation.—It is the schools that 
produce prosperity and not prosperity that 
produces the schools.—French Strother, 
secretary to President Hoover. 

The problem of undeveloped trade areas. 
—Under the very nose of American indus- 
try lie undeveloped trade areas. They are 
communities whose schools are too poor to 
create a high standard of living. Un- 
trained teachers, shabby buildings, fourth- 
rate equipment, no supervision, starvation 
finance—these do not make for good 
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schools. They do not produce a high 
civilization with citizens who can work 
effectively and buy generously. A small 
fraction of the money now spent to develop 
foreign trade fields would create in the 
backward areas of America an undreamed- 
of buying power. Let American industry 
get back of the schools. Federal aid for our 
neglected rural schools is one answer. 
From a purely business standpoint, we 
cannot afford not to take that step. 


The development of railroads.—In 1842 
there were but 4,000 miles of railroad in the 
United States; by 1860 there were 31,000; 
by 1880, 93,000; by 1900, 199,000; and by 
1920, 264,000. The development of our 
system of paved highways has been even 
more rapid. 


Telephones increase.—In 1880 there were 
31,000 telephones; in 1900, 1,300,000; in 
1920, 12,500,000; in 1926, 16,900,000; and 
in 1927, 18,500,000. 


Automobiles show great increases tn thirty 
years.—In 1899 there were fewer than 4,000 
motor vehicles in the United States. There 
are now more than 25,000,000. 


Increase in National Education Associa- 
tion membershtp.—In 1908 there were in 
round numbers 5,000 active members in the 
National Education Association. In 1918 
there were nearly 10,000; in 1930 over 
205,000 with more than 3,000 life members. 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
shows gain.—The National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers has a membership 
of 1,481,105 according to its proceedings for 
1930. This represents a growth of more 
than 100,000 during the past year. 


Libraries needed.—For every inhabitant 
in the United States there is available about 
two-thirds of a public library book. 


America’s leisure-—There are said to be 
2,000,000 golf players on the courses of the 
United States—a fine contribution to the 
wise use of leisure.—National Education 
Association Journal. 
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The Common School 











Sy|ET us magnify the free public school; founded in the 
‘idealism of our pioneering forefathers on the Atlantic 
mag i seaboard; nurtured on the black soil of the central plains; 

raised to lofty heights of purpose and achievement in the 
mountain and Pacific states; now recognized everywhere as 
the chief servant of democratic life; America’s choicest gift to 
civilization; blood brother of the home; necessary companion of a 
realistic church; the very foundation of an efficient. democratic 
state; a chief concern of every citizen; the birthright of every child; 
the hope of a better tomorrow. QM In the faith that the destiny of 
the race is in education and that the real makers of history are the 
molders of youth, let us lift up those who work in the schools that 
youth may be lifted up. Let us draw the keenest minds, the noblest 














hearts, the finest spirits from among our young into the teachers 
colleges; let us train them well according to their gifts and send them 
forth inspired with their sacred mission; let us reward them with 
salaries adequate for the good life, with security of tenure and pro- 
vision for their latter years. C! Let us set the child in our midst as our 
greatest wealth and our most challenging responsibility. Let us 
exalt him above industry, above business, above politics, above all 
the petty and selfish things that weaken and destroy a people. Let 
us know that the race moves forward through its children and, by 
the grace of Almighty God, setting our faces toward the morning, 
dedicate ourselves anew to the service and the welfare of childhood. 
—J.E. M. 
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Dedicating the School 





3) faith and hope solemnly consecrate this building to 
74\ itshigh and holy purpose. May the youth! of this 








community for generations to come gather in this 
place to receive instruction in knowledge and training in vir- 
tue. May they find here every condition necessary to a true 
and enlightened education. Especially, may their teachers be 
examples of excellenceinscholarship and character, seekers af- 
ter goodness and truth, lovers of children, enthusiasts and 
adepts in the finest of all arts, thedevelopmentand inspiration 
of humansouls. May these rooms always be pervaded with 
an invigorating atmosphere of mental and moral life, and 
may no child pass from these schools to higher grades or 
to the outer world without having been made more intel- 
ligent, more thoughtful, more courageous, more virtuous, 
and in every way more capable of wise and just, of useful 
and noble living. To this end, may the blessing of God 
be upon child and parent, upon pupil and teacher, upon 
principal and superintendent, and upon everyone whose 
influence will in any degree affect the work of education 


as it shall be conducted within these walls.—Wdalliam Henry 
Scott. 
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What the Schools 
Do for Leisure 


1. Introduce young people to a wide range of life 
interests. 


2. Teach the use of books and libraries and develop 
wholesome reading appetites closely related to each of the 
great objectives of education and life. 


3. Develop appreciation of fine music and skill in 
singing, playing and dancing. 


4. Have children participate in games and sports 
which may be easily continued into the after years. 


5. Provide experience in pleasant social life through 
school activities and clubs. 


6. Cultivate in children a love of the out-of-doors 
—appreciation of flowers, animals, landscape, sky and stars. 


7. Give children an opportunity to develop hobbies in 
various creative fields—gardening, mechanics, applied arts, 
fine arts, architecture, city planning. 


8. Make the school and its playfields the center and 
servant of a wholesome and satisfying neighborhood life. 


9. Call attention to various recreational agencies and 
the values which they serve—theaters, concerts, libraries, 
radio, periodicals and newspapers, museums, parks, play- 
grounds, travel. 
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Your Child and Its School 


Some Hints to Parents 
Arrange the breakfast and lunch hours so that there is no rushing 
at home or to school. 


Encourage punctuality and regular attendance, not permitting trifles 
to interfere. 


See that the children are dressed simply, neatly, modestly, and 
suitably in accordance with the weather. 


Insist upon children under fourteen having at least ten hours’ sleep. 


Find out how much time should be devoted to home work, and see 
that it is done. 


Provide a quiet place for home study, with good light and ventila- 
tion. Prevent interruptions as far as possible. 


Show an interest in the children’s school work, athletics, and other 
activities. 


Visit the classroom during American Education Week, and at other 
times, for a better understanding of conditions. 


Do not criticize the teachers or school at all within the children’s 
hearing. Always hear both sides of every question and ask the 
teacher about it. 


Instil in the children habits of obedience and respect for authority, 


Picture the school as a happy, desirable place, rather than as one 
children should dread. 


Keep in mind that the schools offer unlimited opportunities to those 
who take advantage of them, parents as well as pupils. 


Plan to meet other parents in the school. It will help you under- 
stand your children better. Mothers should arouse the interest of 
fathers in the school activities and get their cooperation. If there 
is a parent-teacher association in your children’s school, join it. If 
there is none, why not form one? Intelligent cooperation brings 
splendid results to all.—Courtesy United Parents Associations of 
Greater New York Schools, Inc. 
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Ten Commandments for 
School Children 


A Gift from Czechoslovakia 














~)| slovakia. They have been taken up in other countries 
He and are on the bulletin boards of countless schools. 


1. Love your schoolmates; they will be your companions for 
life and work. 


2. Love instruction, the food of the spirit. Be thankful to 
your teachers as to your own parents. 


3. Consecrate every day by one good useful deed and kindness. 


4. Honor all honest people; esteem men but humble yourself 
before no man. 


5. Suppress all hatred and beware of insulting your neighbor; 
be not revengeful but protect your own rights and those of others. 
Love justice and bear pain and misfortune courageously. 


6. Observe carefully and reflect well in order to get at truth. 
Deceive not yourself or others and beware of lying, for lies destroy 
the heart, the soul, and the character. Suppress passions and radiate 
love and peace. 


7. Consider that animals also have a right to your sympathy 
and do not harm them or tease. 


8. Think that all good is the result of work; he who enjoys 
without working is stealing bread from the mouth of the worker. 


9. Call no man a patriot who hates or has contempt for other 
nations, or who wishes and approves wars. War is the remains of 
barbarism. 


10. Love your country and your nation but be coworkers in the 
high task that shall make all men live together like brothers in peace 
and happiness. 


Te} HESE beautiful ideals for children originated in Czecho- . 
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The Seven Cardinal 
Objectives of Education 


Everyday Resolutions for All 


Health and Safety—Set your health standards high and 
improve your habits daily. Modern life demands reliable 
strength and energy; a sound mind in a sound body. 


Worthy Home Membership—Magnify your home as the 
center of a life that is happy, useful, and unselfish. Home 
is the soil in which the spirit grows. Give your best. 


Mastery of the Tools, Technics, and Spirit of Learning—Know 
how to observe, to study, to think, to plan, to judge, and to 
act. The world is run by thinkers and doers. 


Vocational and Economic Effectiveness—Find your talents 
and train them. Spend wisely less than you earn. 


Faithful Citizenship—Do something daily to make your 
school, your community, your state, your country, and 
your world happier, cleaner, quieter, more beautiful, better 
governed. Each for all and all for each. 


Wise Use of Leisure—Let your daily play be a source of 
joy and strength, a balance wheel for your work. Cultivate 
growing things, fresh air, sunshine, and simplicity. 


Ethical Character—Search for the highest values and build 
your life according to the best patterns. Read often 
the lives of great men and women. Character is king. 
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Health and Safety 


One of the Seven Cardinal 
Objectives of Education 














Set a Goal—Have a personal standard of health, and endeavor 
constantly to maintain it! Have high ideals of physical, mental, 
and emotional fitness. 


Form Health Habits—Good health habits of eating, elimination, 
sleeping, breathing, bathing, and posture will make your life happier 
and richer. Take care of your eyes, teeth, hair, and feet. 


Correct Your Defects—Seek to find and remedy causes of all ailments. 
Have a regular health and a dental examination by reliable experts. 
Get the best advice you can. 


Daily Exercise—Exercise daily in the open air. Fresh air sharpens 
the mind. Master two games, an indoor and an outdoor. Have a 
hobby along some creative line as gardening, architecture, or me- 
chanics. Plan your vacation carefully. 


Rest—Get sufficient sleep with windows open, but avoid over- 
sleeping. Learn to relax. Stand and sit erect. 


Mental Hygiene—Avoid fear, worry, anger, irritation, over-excite- 
ment, and other emotional excesses. Cultivate laughter, optimism, 
and constructive thinking. 


Stop, Look, Listen!—Help prevent accidents to yourself and others 
at home and on the street. Value life highly. Regard every cross- 
walk asa challenge. Obey traffic regulations. Get the safety habit. 
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Salesmen of Knowledge 











ese future of America is in the hands of two men—the 
“A investigator and the interpreter. We shall never lack 


NS 
hey for the administrator, the third man needed to complete 
this trinity of social servants. And we have an ample 
supply of investigators, but there is a shortage of readable | 
and responsible interpreters, men who can effectively play mediator 
between specialist and layman. The practical value of every social 
invention or material discovery depends upon its being adequately 
interpreted to the masses. Science owes its effective ministry as 
much to the interpretative mind as to the creative mind. The 
knowledge of mankind is advanced by the investigator, but the 
investigator is not always the best interpreter of his discoveries, 
Rarely, in fact, do the genius for exploration and the genius for exposi- 
tion meet in the same mind. Many negro mammies of the south 
can make a strawberry shortcake that would tempt the appetite of 
the gods, but they might cut sorry figures as domestic science 
lecturers. The interpreter stands between the layman, whose knowl- 
edge of all things is indefinite, and the investigator whose knowledge 
of one thing is authoritative. The investigator advances knowledge. 
The: interpreter advances progress. History affords abundant 
| evidence that civilization has advanced in direct ratio to the efficiency 
with which the thought of the thinkers has been translated into the 
language of the workers. Democracy of politics depends upon 
democracy of thought. ‘“‘When the interval between intellectual 
classes and the practical classes is too great,’’ says Buckle, “the 
former will possess no influence, the latter will reap no benefit.”” A 
dozen fields of thought are today congested with knowledge that the 
physical and social sciences have unearthed, and the whole tone 
and temper of American life can be lifted by putting this knowledge 
into general circulation. But where are the interpreters with the 
training and the willingness to think their way through this knowledge 
and translate it into the language of the street? I raise the recruiting 
trumpet for the interpreters.—GLENN FRANK. 
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